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OTHING that has come to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
a long time has interested us as 
much as the picture below of a 
real farm family—father and mother 
and twelve healthy and bright children 
as ever graced any home. The parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Riise of Sunny 
California. We are privileged to pass 
the picture on to you through the 
courtesy of our friend, Editor Pickett 
of the Pacific Rural Press, a Standard 
Farm Paper. Mr. Pickett secured the 
picture for us. 

When Mrs. Riise forwarded the 
photograph, she wrote as follows: “We 
are standing in our lettuce field with a 
patch of peas in the left background 
while on the right the dark strip is 
beets. 
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Real Success 


“We are doing very well in our truck 
gardening this season as two wholesale 
dealers of green products and several 
grocery merchants drive out to our 
place for fresh vegetables and berries 
every day, so that relieves my husband 
of the market end and gives him time 
for other work on the farm. As the 
older boys are all in school, I assure you 
our place is a busy scene night and 
morning, pulling, tying and washing 
vegetables aside from handling a crowd 
of folks who come for strawberries.” 

There are a good many ideas and 
definitions of real success, but to our 
mind, there is nothing greater nor finer 
than raising a family of children and 
giving them a background of health, 
practical experience and responsibility, 
and a training and education that will 


fit them to take their places in life as 
useful citizens. Mr. and Mrs. Riise 
are certainly measuring up to this ideal 
of true success. 
The names and ages of the children 
are as follows: 
Lars Allen—born April 3, 1911. 
Wesley Igal—born June 22, 1912. 
Mark Andrew—born Aug. 19, 1913. 
Paul James—born Aug. 1, 1914. 
Bertha Jane—born Jan. 15, 1916. 
Morris Melvin—born Nov. 20, 1917. 
George Edward Olin—born Jan. 31, 
1919. 
Charles Willis—born July 22, 1920. 
Stella Jewel—born June 14, 1922. 
Albert Warren—born Sept. 2, 1923. 
Thomas Wayne—born Mar. 23, 
1925. 
Barbara June—June 30, 1926. 
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“Should Children Work on the Farm? 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


alfalfa « on has 


By M. C. BURRITT 


spots should be sown with alsike clover and 
timothy along with the alfalfa. This is our 
practic 

Weeds next to poor drainage causes more 
losses of alfalfa seedings, I believe than any other 
factor. Weeds must be conquered before alfalfa 
will thrive. Mid-June is probably the ideal time 
to seed alfalfa, but if land has not been plowed 
early and reworked frequently so as to kill weeds, 
I would rather delay seeding even to Mid-August 
to fight the weeds. I have seen many fine seed- 
ings sown in May, smothered out by weeds. 
Quack grass too must be pretty well whipped 
by tillage before alfalfa can compete with it suc- 


cessfully. I shal! probably have to plow up last 
years seeding in one field because the quack grass 
is smothering out the alfalfa before it is well 
established. 

But alfalfa is a wonderful feed and in strong 
demand. It is worth all the trouble necessary 
to grow it either as a home feed or as a cash crop, 
and as an orchard cover crop and soil improver 
in the rotation is hard to beat. I like it better 
than sweet clover in the orchard. We cut it 
three times and let it lay as a mulch. We have 
sweet clover which five to seven feet 
high in the orchard now and we are leaving it to 
make seed and expect to disc it down in August. 

It is little short of remarkable what proficiency 
been developed and taught in picking out 

poor and good producing hens. The 


averages 


has 








HE farm bureau's unpa 
interested a good many farmers in thn 
crop and mort than evel be t re are at 
tempting to grow it. I have had = wh 
experienc with this legume to have a ¥ hewn 
sressed on me that it will not thrive except uncer 
ag which just suit. This is common 
knowledge and yet most ot u 
have to learn some oO tl 
th by ex ence H \ 
Nor rn grown seed, l 
t li well « ed | 
freedom tt l ‘ et 
ential 
Lhe cur oO Se l 
1 inoculation are ¢ st 
of us do these. Lit 
1 more difhicul | 
cause tt calls tor ¢ 
ie © Reet contee el ter 2 
the others so it is frequently neglected 
with bad result Iwo vears ago a cor 
posite sample of soil trom one of 1 
fields showed no li requirement, henee 
lime wa pplied. I lost the seeding 
on two era lly stony knolls A sub 
sequ nt sotl test showed these nee le l 
2000 pounds of lime per acrt he 
lower ground apparently had an abund 


ance of lime but it had washed out ot 
the higher land and the 


had not re veal d this. 


composite test 


; 


Drainzge too, 1s 





hen culler employed by our. farm bureau 
was here this week and sorted out 25 
our flock without affecting 
its total production an far as I 
can see. Three hundred birds were 
handled in one and a half hours. It 
was a good job less hens to feed and 
just as many eggs. 

This past week my two oldest chil- 
dren been pulling and 
riding the cabbage planter much of the 


per cent of 


egg as 


have cabbage 


time. Both get to be tiresome jobs 
after awhile, and we got into a discus- 
sion about work. Why did they have 


to work when some others didn’t They 
were reminded that some boys and girls 



































ap eg > | wr a r saga i worked much more than they did. "The 
as snag 4d ‘stil i ; r ie ‘ hired man remarked that he and his 
“* “4 il b i a ‘bl gape i hy vis HH brothers always had to work before and 
pe wumpossibvle to avoid Nay , | . ; : . 
— peel pots where water does not The Burgiar’s Wife—Wireless ‘It be ‘the ae ae ee MR ve p after school and in eagle gen 
run off freely after a rain, and where ——— wae a ae F fa nang and neglect business ever since you out pay too, other than joard, clothes 
alfalfa is likely to winter kill. Thess naan . — (Continued on page 7) 
* . 
New York’s Apple Crop Expected to be Light 
Horticultural wihnageitindd Announces Results of Early Season Survey 
CCORDING to the early summer ter condition but they are not any too plenti- compared with 48% last year Beoegeeren He 
fruit reports of the N York State ful. The prospects for the quince crop are not 67% compared with 387% 2 ] wale ile = all 
Hlortic ultural Socicty, New York's’ as good as last year. Although grapes are per wins are only 41% whereas a y one ago they 
1927 apple crop 1s going to be alight haps the most promising of New York state were rated at // jo. Gree nines are ou to 
in f > of the lightest ple crops in. fruit crops this year, they are considerably 37% while last year they were up to OS 
eg Thi i aaa il i some of the below last year's indications at the same time. In the eastern district, which includes the 
— ns ‘ ee | of the In th e great western New York dist-cict, in- upper Hudson Valley counties, such as Sara- 
ee ee ; ‘ : ludir Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, Wayne, toga, Washington, Schoharie, Albany, Rensse- 
oo 5 a “ 5 hat Ger at Seuiiin y ivimarnts n, Ontario and laer, we find all varieties being reported at 64% 
ae oe oo , S | , i“ ti fs all \ vie Se combined are rat- while last year they only reported a 40% crop. 
on - egies E : ) : : 1 von j 67 pein oanel with 70% last ve The The late varieties in that section however, were 
oe ylig er bieggrn? gers f- 7 ‘ ea ‘ as se 7 on pared te SU% 1n not quite so good, being rated at 53% com- 
ed L being quite abun 10 , 7 | are ited at 42% compared pared with 73% last year. Baldwins have fall- 
ghey a ly { with 55 last year; Greenings at 24% com- en off from 61% last year to 42% this year 
= piscina a R | | f | red h 77 in 1926 McIntosh 34% com- and Greenings have also dropped from 67% in 
' age Pp ’ ; 1 )e 1 ed with 525 last year: Northern Spie 1926 to AY iy ® thi year. MeIntosh on the other 
ee . oe ~ | 1 liivhtly better than I: st vear when thev were hand have jumpe d from 26% last ir to 68% 
_ rie. _ ay . " . this year and Northern Spies have — o gained 
Western New York Cr Pp Light | 3 Val about 20% over last vear with 36% crop. 
P ippare ire t ieht In the Huds ; n Valley ; [In the northern district including Essex and 
yr to the t sent in by 1 In the utheastern di trict which im lade > St. Lawrence, McIntosh are reported at 70% 
the Horticultural Society, although the cor the cg on Valley counties nam« a olum se compared with 75% last year. 
f tl rot l to he ict 1 ( Ulster, Dutchess, Greene, Orange, estchester “a x 7 ’ 
rt * the ; me tit la , I nd Rockland, all varieties this = are rated Oiher Sections Also Light — 
lv all tions of the State where it 54% compared with 67% last year. The fall Moving weetware again over into the per 
a 1 tl et ist ted to be ht varieties in this district are pont ar red better tral district in ludes Oswego, Cayuga an 
le be ise of ter killing has ‘veer e than in western New York, being reported at Onondaga counties we pote varieties — 
extensive Prune ind) plu will be er 60% compared with 68% last year. McIntosh at wv / ‘compared hateves “i Fe ae Puen — 
livcht. manv mere reporting that the f are better than a year ago, being rated at 58% varietie: apparently su aren - y . f 
| they are rated at 
egg wagers tao ee 25% compared with 
o _ as a ma Summary Analysis of Early Summer Reports of the New York Horticultural Society for the Last Seven Years 86% last year 
at Aang | wis TARE - A TTT MPS) Baldwins be ine 
cherries appear to al) Fall : | All y Al | Early | Late Jj il I | ont down as low as 
have _ the lirhte Year Variet’s! Var. Baldwin Greent’giMcint’hi Spy | Variet’s!Bartlett | Seckel Keifer | a Sw 7 ! - : = ! — L : 18% lieth tn chines 
rat, Pagel rye 1 . 7 ‘s | be | ee i 7 2 _ oi = } se; 7 | 7 | we i} oe; nu ht one-fourth what the 
so in western New — =f % 49 a) 63) OO) 3) a) 8) a | 9 tf 5 W 70 f} 59 | 66 {| 66 crop was a year 
York than in the 1924 66 | 79 | 39 70 | 64 | 49 || 53 | 47 | 49 | 59 ff 69 | 71 | os ff 62 fT 82 i} 72 | 54 i} 73 avo. Last year 
Hudson Valley 304 56 45 67 40 | 58) 52 || 36 | 26 | 40 | 42 |) 62 | 70 | 58 56 | 59 i} 56 1 59 I 76 a in that 
Sweet cherries ar Cr i <2 areening: 6 
. - , —— rT : sy | 52.) 42 |) 2? 58 |) 15 | 20 }) 40 Continued on page 
e>omewhat in a bet 1921 7 3 + 32 35 17} 23 | 33 48 } 42 | 43 | 35 48 
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ore Money for Western New York Farmers 
A Suggestion That Might Lead to Better Times 


OR about seven years now farmers of 
Western New York have contended with 
the’ worst hard times that have ever 
visited that section. Each year they have 

gone forth with new hopes and plans and with 
renewed spirit only to have a worse year even 
than the ones preceding. 

I do not want to be too pessimistic, but I am 
of the opinion that some radical changes in farm 
practices must be brought about in many sections 
of Western New York before conditions can im- 
prove very much. I have had actual farm ex- 
perience in both the dairy country and in West- 
ern New York, and from this experience and 
from years of observation of and sympathy with 
agricultural problems in this section I want to 
make a definite suggestion which I am sure, if 
practiced, would help to relieve the hard 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


when the increasing demand for milk in the big 
Eastern markets cannot be met by the present 
sources of supply. Already our dairymen are 
worrying because of the so-called Western milk 
menace. But why should the markets-be forced 
to go to Ohio and points further West for their 
supply when there is such a tremendous extent 
of the finest natural dairy country in the world 
not now in the dairy business, but which is 
strictly within the true New York milk shed? 
None of the present dairymen can object to in- 
creasing the milk supply from Western New York 
because they might better have their own supply 
supplemented by their brother Eastern farmers 


than to have the milk trade get into the practice 
of bringing in great quantities of milk outside of 
the true New York milk shed. 

Why have the Western New York farmers 
never acted on this suggestion? Of course, many 
of them have. There are some Western New 
York counties where milk is produced in large 
quantities, but many other farmers have never 
accepted the idea of milking and caring for cows 
beyond keeping one or two for home use. The 
reason is largely psychological. It is prejudice 
against the cow. I have had these farmers tell 
me that they never would milk cows if they 
starved. They do not have the dairying habit, 
nor, of course, do they have the technical dairy 
knowledge that is necessary to succeed. 

But certainly there is no country in the world 
- that lends itself to the dairy business more 





times of thousands of New York 
farmers. 

It is a rather peculiar situation that 
many of these Western New York coun- 
ties which contain as good land and as 
good farmers as are to be found any- 
where are still not able to make both ends 
meet. The general farm business in a 
great number of these counties is fruit 
and grain growing, and the chief reason 
for the decline of this business is the in- 
creasing competition which Western New 
York has had f other sections of 





irom 
‘America. This competition will continue 
to increase. We believe that Western 
New York shculd continue to grow fruit 
and grain, but that these industries 
MUST BE SUPPLEMENTED BY 
SOMETHING, ELSE, AND THAT 








than the great natural clover and legume 
growing sections of New York. It is also 
true that the manure would be a big as- 
set for both the orchards and the crops. 
Dairying would fit in well with the other 
farm operations, that is, winter dairying, 
and that is the only kind we are talking 
about. There will always be enough and 
too much summer milk. In the winter 
time the fruit growers and the grain 
farmers have something of a let-up in 
their summer operations. Dairying would 
enable them still to maintain their larger 
business the year around and to concen- 
trate their attention on dairying during 
the winter months when it would need 
more of their attention. With land 
naturally adapted to growing legumes and 
grain, they are in a better position than 





SOMETHING IN OUR OPINION IS 
DAIRYING. 

I have recently seen figures to show 
that the time is not many years distant 


ing section. 


The business of dairying Is not necessarily limited to the hill country. 
Western New York has many natural advantages for a great milk produc- 





Why not take advantage of these rather than force the 
markets to go outside of the true New York Milk Shed for their supply? 


any other farmers for producing winter 

milk at low cost. Instead of selling the 

grain as at present below the costs of 
(Continued on page 7) 


cA Well Balanced Farm in Tompkins County 


Mr. Fred. N. Smith, Produces Wheat, Beans, Potatoes, Hay and Milk 


RED SMITH of Tompkins County, New 
York, bought his first thirty acres of land 
when he was twenty-one years old. 

“T had been teaching school for two or 
three ye.rs,” said Mr. Smith, ‘and had saved up 


enough to make a payment on the place. There 
Was not much in the way of buildings. An old 


log house was still in shape so that it might pass 
as a house and there was a rail shed which had 
been used for stock. I lived with my father at 
that time as my mother was dead. I worked this 
thirty acres as well as working my father’s place 
of forty acres on shares. Later I worked other 
land in the neighborhood on shares. A few 
years later a man across the road wanted to sell 
his place of forty-five acres. I bought that place 
and went in debt for the biggest part of the 
purchase price. I succeeded in paying for it in a 
few years and gradually bought more land as the 





By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 
neighbors wanted to sell, I guess I must have 
been land hungry.” 

The present farm operated by Mr. Smith con- 
sists of four hundred acres which at one time 
made up four different farms and parts of two 
others. This area has been worked as one farm 
for about fifteen years. In addition to this farm 
Mr. Smith owns about six hundred acres which 
is farmed by tenants . 

When I first learned of the area of farm land 
which Mr. Smith operates and owns I naturally 
concluded that he had inherited a large part of 
this. I immediately thought of a large estate 
perhaps operated for show purposes rather than 
as a business proposition. I soon found, however, 
that this idea was entirely wrong and not only 
did Mr. Smith start out 



































with no particular help but 
that he is also operating his 
farm at the present time on 
a thoroughly business-like 
basis. 

I asked Mr. Smith 
whether he would work as 
large an area of land if he 
was starting out at the pres- 
ent time. 

“Yes, I think I would 
under present conditions,” 
said Mr. Smith. “If it was 
necessary to hire all the 
help to work it I presume 
I would prefer a smaller 
area. The question of help 











ome of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Smith near Trumansburg, N. Y. 


is quite a problem. We 
have succeeded in keeping 
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Mr. Smith (left) with his two sons, Elmer and Harold, 
and his grandson. Unfortunately Mr. Smith’s son-in« 
law was not present when the picture was taken. 


most of our men for a number of years and yet 
everyone knows a member of the family takes a 
greater interest in the work than hired help 
possibly can.” 

Mr. Smith has two sons helping him. Harold 
is married and lives in the house just across the 
road while Elmer is still living at home. One 
son-in-law, Chester Parker, also helps out and 
in addition to this Mr. Smith hires three men, 
One is a married man and lives close by and the 
other men are single and their board is hired for 
them rather than to give Mrs. Smith the extra 
work of cooking and caring for them. The three 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Editorial Page of the American Af§griculturist 
RICAN crease is desired should be obtained from the another. When Sheriff Foote with the coopera 
t ; vers ids sinecreasinge IP Mnvesct > Opera- 
present cows. Avoid increas ing the investment tion of the state troopers arested lawbreakers 
oe in cows. A little more milk from the present District Attorney Andrews “osec ge Mas 


prosecuted them 


ST herd should | the eoal.’’ . of p¢ 
AGRICULTURI I : [ a J . voal. ; vigorously, ana 1t found guilty, Judg ve Turk gave 
his fits in with what we have repeatedly said them good stiff prison sentences. 


Founded 1842 | 1 ——_ : | : 
to th fect that farmers will sooner or later = 
= , , hl 9 : ‘ ¢ a , io The people of Tioga County owe these officers 
, ni be ublis regret paying such high prices tor grade cows. . nae - . , ; ; 
Hexry MorGeNTHA Ip, « © e e «© « Publisher rest pay ; I Sn prices for grade co a great deal of credit, and many other rural 
I ~ EASTMAN “ese © eee? « Editor Unless a cow has a proven record of at least seven weenitoe os - " ah ; . 
» ; i x : counties can well look to Tioga as an example of 
Freen W.Oum - + + + © © © Associate Editor 6 ejeht thousand pounds of milk yearly, she will treat es it sll merge adler 
Hucn L Costxe - e« e © - Assistant Editor S ; —"s $1 what can be done when the citizens and the of- 
' , , not pay returns on a valuation much over $100. Gear. ara xp- . 
Mes. Grace Wa Huckett - Household Editor < = ' ' . “ ae : “tia Rs ’ ‘cers are really determined that law and order 
Birce K - - + = + Advert » Manager Yet there are hundreds of cattle now being bought = hay] prevail : 
E. Cc Wea : ‘ ° ( 1] 1 M ger at St<o0 to $200 Chis is yust | lain foolishness. 
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habe ( Hughes Cora, you were enterti ning a man in the For Better Dirt Roads 


. ry : ar . > TIADANS ir] . L id » * p .  ——_—— : 
Ol R ADVI RI ISI EN‘ G . ITI -D - “That’s for him to say. ma’am: I did my best.” O R readers know how many times we have 
T} \ AN A T ace ; y adver g : ‘ called attention to the great need of improv- 





w pe believes to be thor a s ay — Seiiieianenaiiene ing the dirt roads and giving the great majority 
‘ \ nthe v # a : a i onal , . ; of farm people who live back on these roads 
We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased A Chance for Trustees to Cooperate ian lh: snag We ave sted t» auncuies 
by ~~ eegil  vagphses P oncote yr Soccer a gf ogg A COUNTY in ¢ alifornia stands forth as a that others are thinking and working on this 
é | : sOUnG ' trikine example of how trustees in small problem also. A new organization has just been 
omni tee thie i ; tbscril must say: “I chool districts can cooperate to save the tax- formed in Washington to improve the two mil- 
. i ad , vhen rs’ n i the pur ha > of schot | supplies. lion miles of dirt and secondary roads of America. 
: . Che superintendent ot this Calitornia county esti- The organization is known as the County High- 
= mates that the taxpayers of his county have been’ way Officials Association. Its members include 
p ther saved at least $5,0 O a year on the cost of school representatives from every state. 
116 Eh. Market Street, Elmira, N. Y., or upplies since the purchase of such supplies has ( ne of the first iol . +h: en. ae ms 
101 Fourth Avenue. New York, Ps Bs he , n on a cooperative basis. As an « xan ple of rt r greed wor thas Pays i. egg Uri hag 
- - ; Oe aes standardize the methods of improving dirt roads. 
( ‘ o : Ped ey i ome OF We Saving that have been n a ink The organization is trying to find the best plans 
~ . a ae ane soy + . , Secon tor constructing good dirt and gravel roads which 
, -_ —_ Bocce fe ws : Agee , catry a limited amount of traffic. It is said that 
{ Ro a . INK CC ils ‘9°" about three-fourths of a billion dollars are spent 
pt.00 a pil se aa 1 ae er cape on the dirt roads of this country. All of us 
3, 1927 No. 4 uying together in Wholes: ' st only 45° know that a good deal of this is wasted. The 


solve 


VOL. 120 July 23, 1927 ‘ ; ; 
- cent int. Similar examples are citea tor prac- 











dans ws : “iia problem that the organization is trying to 
A Thought For the Week _—— every kind ol pply which the trustee is how to give the taxpayer full value in road 
TN _ service for every dollar spent. We hope this 
Why is this plan not practical in every county association will grow and thrive. We hope also 
Certainly school taxes are high enough so that that this problems of dirt roads will be given at- 
[lt there is grave need to give every attention to tention by every farmer and be discussed in 
cuttit down expenses without cutting down every farm meeting until public opinion is 
ct y lies and facilitt I , a 2OOG aroused to the point oft absolutely in isting upon 

Wi that district st ntendents etter dirt road service. : 
. 1 schools « cd take ( ¢ id in h | ool 


| he] ( S ar ( tl 
S| , Publi ( nd ra lif trustees to put this plan into eflecte . : — 
t ublisher of farm papet lor July 2nd While we are on the subject, we might add Who Has Done the Most for Farming? 


\ 1 a trip Get ny. M \ that thousands of dollars are wasted every year re _ 
for ly President e Judd Pubhsl by trustees buying supplies that are not ictical. W HAT man or woman now living in your 
: ( err Ax A \We have been in many schoolhouses where there county has done more to p romote agricul- 
p ’ 1 ' } been a cot lerable ameunt of equipment a d tural welfare, prosperity and happ ness than any 
eral « n rnals t ntt hooks that are never used, which was put there OMT: 
ean wad af i ooh by high pressure salesmet. selling to school AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will give one dollar 
] , e] J trustees who do not have the time or the oppor- for every whhees we can use in answer to this 
He tunity to make proper investigation before they question. Judging will be on the basis of those 


buy. Some plan of working together in the pur- which are best written and that give the best rea- 


cha ( 1 such equipment would save many sons for the answer. Letters should be written 
ry 2 ‘ , . ‘ $ ( tl unnecessary XT nd tures, plainly, should not be over two hundred and fi fty 
| . 6 7 A. as : dine ; words in length, and should be in this office not 
on a vs one: ; ante later than August 20. 
;, ohoais an te Tioga County Enforces the Law — 


‘w tl ur htly a tasteful rns HE county judge, the district attorney and 
kd SPELL VE on or pr ev | eo eee Eastman’s Chestnuts 


the sheriff of Tioga ¢ ounty, New York, hav 





\ WW 
ing the beautiful scet oO erica proven that it is possible to enforce the law in a O one of our friends loves a good story more 
* 6 rural county providing the officers are ae termined N or is able to tell a better one than Professor 
, , ‘ :, se _ enough to do so. Our readers may remember Bristow Adams (knows to his friends as “B.A."), 
a} = dows rs uy _ our that we reported in these columns last summer a_ agricultural editor of the New York State College 
I —_ ; i: « campaign being made by the authorities against of Agriculture. Therefore, it is with some de hight 

ootleggers and other criminals in Tioga County. that I am able to relate the following from B.A.’ 
2 ik ( n is ¢ n asked, “ uld I buy Hfere was an old rural county which rapidly was early experience. 

i small electric hight outtit or should T wait becoming infested with lawbreakers of every It seems that B.A. worked for a lady who had 
Snes the epeets nt lines come thi he The type nesome country farm houses were being 4 horse which she valued very highly. “The horse 
a t elec turned into booze joints and in many of the got sick and the veterinarian alien was called pre- 
t r power lin \Ithough country towns there were disreputable places scribed a very nauseous powder. The horse would 
; ee lectric = making co stant trou ible for the decent citizens pot take the powder willingly so the doctor left 
> b Gree rs m of the community. with B.A. a tube which was to be inserted in the 
I t this Conditions finally became so bad that several horse’s throat and the powder poured down 
‘ ma ty “ary OF conferences of citizens were held throughout the through it. The next morning the woman was 
] ¢ t I nall county and the local officers began a determined surprised to find that B.A. looked very ill and 


: . t to hest campaign to clean house. It was a difficult job asked him what was the matter, to which he 
e t mtort, satistaction byt the campaign has been continued ever since sadly replied : 
e thay 11 nl 1 electricity . , “G 1 ‘. 1 
5 , . a. ; ae until today Tioga ¢ ounty 1S an unhe althy plac © “Well, I'll tell you, I backed the durned horse 


in which to break the law. It was not an easy up in the corner, put the powder in the tube, one 


¢*« job. It is difficult to get at a man in New York end of the tube into the horse’s throat and the 
State who breaks the Eighteenth Amendment, but other into my mouth. But just as I was gather- 


b 


reath to give it a good blow d 











often hesitate to break others. So the local of- throat, the thieving brute gave a puff lik 
ficers, when th.y could not get a lawbreaker On enoine and I have the powder in m 

. . . S . ” 
one g~ccouag, waited until they could get him on jy him?” 


() | best | t advice we have heard a criminal who breaks one kind of a law does not jno my 
‘7% 9 be] » 
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UT on the Pacific Coast, there is a dis- 

district famous for its poultry farms 
—Petaluma. It is called the egg 

basket of the West. Last week I had 

the privilege of visiting the egg basket of the 
East—the Garden State of New Jersey. Really, 
when you call New Jersey the Garden State, 
sufiicient credit is not given the great poultry 
industry that thrives in Toms River, Vineland, 
Frenchtown and other communities. We drove 
almost the entire length of the state from Ho- 
boken to Vineland and then up through Wood- 
bury to Camden. It is indeed a trip worth the 
time of any man who is interested in the poul- 
try business for it takes one through some of 
New Jersey’s most famous producing sections. 
The first egg district we entered was Toms 
River. By holding to the main 


By FRED. W. OHM 

Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 
what was being said but very frequently I 
heard “Rutgers”, “state college” and “bulletin” 
mentioned. This woman, I learned, was using 
the College of Agriculture very frequently and 
was making excellent use of the college litera- 
ture. It developed that her flock unfortunately 
had become infected with a severe attack of 
coccidiosis and she was exerting every effort 
to stem the tide. She was feeding skimmilk 
powder freely. When we were there at her 
place, she had practically succeeded, for al- 
though the birds appeared washed out, evi- 
dence of the disease in the droppings had dis- 
appeared. 
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New Jersey, the Egg Basket of the East 


Some Impressions on a Trip Through the Garden State 


boards which consist of an endless belt that 
can be cleaned by one man, merely by touch- 
ing a button that starts a motor, which in turn 
transmits its power to the endless belt. 

We arrived in Vineland on schedule at 7:30, 
It was still light so we decided to visit at least 
one farm while we could still see and eat later. 
We drove over to the farm of the Stern Broth- 
ers. They have a breeding establishment that 
has achievement written all over it, even to 
confining the young stock in specially screen- 
ed houses with screened runs. This is known 
as the confinement method of raising pullets 
and is said to be the only method that will 
keep down the dread disease, coccidosis, and 
eliminate as much as possible the ravages of 
round and other worms. The screens are to 
keep out the flies which are be- 
lieved to be the disease carriers. 





road, the largest and most exten- 
sive ranches cannot be seen, so 
we detoured a little. Wemadea 
couple of turns on the side roads 
and there they were,—Leghorns, 
Leghorns everywhere, thous- 
ands upon thousands of them. 


Big Farms Around Toms 


Agriculturist. 
to judge, for he took part in all three days of the battle of G in 
on the last day was wounded at the Devil's 


He Shook Hands With Lincoln 


AMES WILSON HERA, an old soldier, age 83, of Glassboro, New Jer- 
sey, recently expressed himself as very much pleased with Mr. East- 
man’s story of Gettysburg which appeared in a recent number of American 
This is appreciated for Mr. Hera is certainly in a position 
ettysburg and 





River 

very farm appeared to be a 
series of great long laying houses, 
sheltering thousands of noisy hens. 
On every side, in addition, were 
ler houses, shelter- 
ing flock after flock of voung pul- 
lets. I was told that in the Toms 
River section the number of farms 
may not be as great as in other dis- 
tricts, but the individual plants 
are much larger. It is in this 
Vicinity that is ‘located the fam- 
ous Indian Head Farms. There 
they number hens by the thous- 
ands. It was truly a great sight. 

As we passed through this 


. +7 " " 
countless broos 








Elbow. 


dent Abraham Lincoln. 


Street. 


ber of his escort. 








extensive egg producing section, 
we noticed men and women car- Mr 
rying huge pails heaping full of 
They make their col- 
lections a number of times dur- 
ing the day, appreciating the fact 
that the quicker the egg is re- 
moved from the heat of the day 
to a cool well ventilated cellar, in 
just so much better condition will 
the eggs arrive on the market. 
While speaking of marketing - 


rr 
eess. 





James Wilson Hera 


the wounded soldiers. 
first visit was at Mr. Hera’s tent. 
General McClellan came and said: “Mr. Lincoln, I’m ready to show you 
around now.’ 
Mr. Lincoln replied: “When I’m through with this boy (Mr. Hera) I'll 
be with you.” 
Mr. Hera tells of these occasions with noticeable pride. He was muster- 
ed out in September, 1863. 


——I ed at the “Devil’s Elbow”. 


Mr. Hera, who is a subscriber of American 
Agriculturist, recently told one of our represen- 
tatives that he holds an honor shared by few 
persons now living of having the opportunity 
on two occasions to shake hands with Presi- 


Mr. Hera enlisted on August 17, 1861, in 
Graham’s Battery K, Ist U. S. Heavy Artillery 
at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md. Baltimore 
at that time was divided in its sympathies and 
when President Lincoln went to Washington 
it was Mr. Hera’s battery that escorted him 
through Baltimore to the station on Utah 
On this occasion the President shook 
hands with and personally thanked each mem- 


Mr. Hera participated in several battles and 
was wounded at the battle of Antietam. He 
also took part in all three days of the battle 
of Gettysburg and on the last day was wound- 


While Mr. Hera was in a hospital tent at An- 
tietam, President Lincoln came there to confer 
with the commanding officer, General George B. McClellan, and asked to see 
The tents were full of wounded and the President’s 


It was certainly an eye opener 
to me to see the wonderfully de- 
veloped pullets in that house. 

On the Stern farm as well as 
the others they use dry peat 
moss instead of straw litter.. 
This year the Sterns are going 
to use a light straw cover over 
the peat with the idea of keeping 
down the dust. They say with 
their present litter the hens kick 
up such dust that it settles on 
the eggs in spite of frequent col- 
lections and necessitates special 
cleaning. Another outstanding 
feature on all of the farms is the 
sanitary methods. Everything 
is disinfected. The war on ver- 
min is never over. 

The main business gn the 
Stern farm is hens. To show you 
how they succeeded at last 

eyears Vineland Poultry Asso- 
ciation exhibit, they cleaned up 
in the four classes,—cock bird, 
hen, cockerel and pullet and by 
virtue of their victory gained 
possession of the beautiful Bach- 
arach cup awarded to the best 
display in the exhibit. But the 
Stern boys do not carry all their 
eggs in one basket. In addition 
to the poultry business they 
have quite a vegetable farm un- 
der irrigation. The whole place 
is taken care of by two of the 
boys and one helper. The third 
member of the family handles 








I might mention a feature that 
was called to our attention in 
Toms River. There is a colony there of Jewish 
farmers, all poultrymen. They are very well or- 
ganized and they market their eggs under one 
brand. By following a strict code, they put on 
the market a very superior product that does not 
only net them top quotations but they realize a 
premium in addition, Premium prices are not un- 
usual in New Jersey, however, for I met a num- 
ber of farmers who have no difficulty in getting 
one or two cents above top quotations simply be- 
cause they ship nothing but the finest. 


Poultrymen Use the State College 


Another feature of this colony is the fact 
that they have a most attractive community 
house where they give plays, hold entertain- 
ments, meet for business purposes, and lastly 
use it as a house of worship. These Jewish 
farmers are very progressive as was indicated 
by a conversation that I overheard, between a 
farm woman and an extension worker, who 
operates solely among the Jewish people. His 
position is quite similar to that of L. S, Reiner 
who works among the Jewish farmers of Uls- 
ter and Sullivan Counties in New York. Al- 
though this farm woman could speak English, 
she expressed herself more freely in her native 


gtic. Naturally I could not understand 


From Toms River we proceeded down along 
the coast to Egg Harbor City and then to Mays 
Landing and across to Vineland. On this run 
we passed through vast areas of waste land. 

Vineland is a great peach country and every 
orchard is in itself a picture. There is not a 
weed in the orchards, cultivation is so clean. 
Peppers are also grown very extensively in 
this section. However, I was out to see poul- 
try and I saw lots of it. Again it was Leg- 
horns, Leghorns everywhere. It seemed to 
me there were more than around Toms River. 
Undoubtdly that was because of the fact, so 
I was told, that there were more poultry farms 
around Vineland but the units are smaller 
than in Toms River. 

Even at that, Vineland has some poultry 
farms that measure with the biggest in the 
state. For instance there is Paul Smith’s place 
where they expect to go into winter quarters 
with 15,000 layers. Just as an incident I might 
say that Mr. Smith has a laying house that 
is four stories high, the capacity of which will 
be 10,000 layers. There are many mechanical 

features about this house that I know our 
farm boys would be glad to hear about, at 
least those who are mechanically inclined. One 
of these features is a system of dropping 


the business end of the deal. 

The next morning we made a number of visits, 
the first one being to the hatchery of Elmer Wene, 
whose incubators hold 35,000 eggs at one sitting. 
It is quite a sight to stand at one end of his incu- 
bator house and look down the long alley which is 
about a block long. From there we went over 
to Paul Smith’s, which I mentioned previously 
and on our way we passed the famous Bounti- 
ful Poultry Farm owned by James Whetsel 
who came into prominence a few years ago 
by virtue of Lady Bountiful, the famous hen 
that topped the Vineland egg-laying contest. 
Undoubtedly our readers will recall the article 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST back in the issue 
of December 22, 1923, when we told about the 
achievements of Lady Bountiful and the other 
members of the pen that took-the first place. 

I can mention a great many other farms 
around Vineland, such as the Tan Stag and 
others but space prohibits. Vineland itself 
is full of interesting stories about the poultry 
business. When we consider that we have 
not touched on the other great poultry pro- 
ducing sections, such as Frenchtown, where 
the Hillpot and Kerr plants are located, it 
may be seen what an extensive industry it is in 
the whole State. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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5% Interest 


Federai Land Bank 


First prentin, sate a0 Farm Loans 


Land Bank Bonds at favorable prices makes 


Sige ENT sales of Fed 
possible a lowering of a rate of isterest on new loans to 5%, 





For Information 


Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Federal Land Bank 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 
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district were about 86% of a crop while 
this year has been reported at 44%. Mc- 
Intosh and Northern Spies are about 
on par with last year’s crops. 

In the southern district, which is rep- 
resented by Tompkins County, the Bald- 
win crop is apparently a non-entity for 
the few reports that come in state that 
Baldwins are going to be about a 5% 
crop compared with 75% last year, 
while Greenings are no better although 
they made an 80% crop last year. 


Prospects Fair in Chautauqua 


Over in Chautauqua County fall var- 
ieties are just a shade under last year 
being reported at 75% compared with 
80% in 1926. Baldwins, so the report 
States, are expected to make a 90% 
crop whereas last year they were down 
to 40%. The Greening crop in that 
county however, is exactly the same as 
last year at 30% compared with 60% a 
year ago. McIntosh are also going to 
make the same crop as last year with 
reports predicting a 70% crop compared 
with 30% a year ago. 

In order to get a cross section idea 
of the crop over the past 7 years, the 
accompanying table shows how the var- 
ious varieties line up. All varieties of 
apples combined indicate the smallest 
crop in prospect since 1921. Fall varie- 
ties have never shown such low indica- 
tions since 1923. Baldwins have never 
been so light since 1924 while we have 
to go way back to 1921 to find such a 
poor prospect for Greenings when the 
prospects were rated at only 17%. The 
outlook for McIntosh is also the lowest 
since 1921, while Northern Spy appar- 
ently will be better than last year but 
not as good as in 1925. 


Pear Crop Under 1926 
In Western New York all varieties 


of pears show a reduction of about 12% 
compared with last year when the crop 
was rated at 49%. Bartletts are listed 
at about 26% compared with 45% last 
year; Seckles are rated at about 38% 
compared with 41% in 1926 and Kieffer 
at 48% compared with 63% last vear. 
In the Hudson Valley Bartlett pears 
apparently are about on par with last 
year. In the upper Hudson in Albany 
and Rensselaer counties they are a 
shade under last year while in the lower 
Hudson they are a shade better. In the 
upper Hudson including Alba and 
Kieffers are rep need at 
about 62% compared with 52¢ 
year while down farther they are 3% 
under last year when they were rated 
at 62 


Rensselaer 
o last 


Peaches Hard Hit 


The peach crop in western New York 
apparently is hard hit for reports indi- 
cate about a 32% crop compared with 
80% last year. In the Hudson Valley 
the reports show a 27% crop compared 
with 849% last year. 


Market Wants Only Good Fruit 


Taking all in all therefore, the Em- 
pire State apparently is going to exper- 
lence a reversal of conditions of last 
year. Consequently it is expected that 
good apples will bring much better 
prices, particularly when we consider 
reports from other sections which in- 
dicate a shorter crop. The only discour- 
aging feature in the report was found 
in those statements relative to spraying. 
It is usually the case that following a 
bumper crop when prices are ruinously 
low, a great many growers become dis- 
couraged and consequently cut out those 
good practices which make for a better 








crop. Spraying is generally considered 
a matter of insurance. Business men 


seldom leave their insurance lapse and 
it is to be regretted that some apple 
growers this year have allowed their’s to 
do so. Our markets demand top quality 
goods under any consideration and even 
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New York’s Apple Crop to be Light 


(Continued from page 2) 


in times of a short crop when supplies 
are light, only the more desirable stocks 
bring the big money and find ready buy- 
ers. 


The Thirty-Sixth Week at 
Farmingdale 

URING the thirty-sixth week of the 

Fifth Farmindale Contest the 1,000 
pullets laid 3,960 eggs. This is at the 
rate of 55.8%, but a decrease of 266 eggs, 
or 3.8% from 5 fest weck’s production. The 
pullets have laid a total of 126,428 eggs 
since November 1, 1926. The present Con- 
test is 4,628 eggs ahead of last year’s coms 
petition at the end of the thirty-sixth 
week. 


High Pens for the Week 





eo Poultry Farm, W. L. ...... 56 
Me Gl. Grememeremem, Wa. bee ccccccccccce 54 
Belcoe Poultry Farm, W. L. ....... - & 


The Grove Poultry Farm, We Bes sions 53 
Parmenter’s Red Mount Farm, R.1.Reds 53 


High Pens to Date 
The highest pens to date in each variety 
are: 


White Leghorns 


ee ee SD cekarcavetoccnseseaans 1689 
DUSTED FOF occ vccccccccvecccscese 1634 
Mithourn Peewttry Fare ...cevcccccccece 1631 
Sl Ree 1621 
Meadow Lawn Poultry Farm ..... -o-. 1613 
Five Point Leghorn Farm ............ 1549 
Rhode Island Reds 
POROIOSS GHORIIES oo ccvdsworivcsccones 1654 
Parmenter’s Red Mount Farm ........ 1601 
Priseegertts FOP 2 occccccscccecvcccesce 1523 
Spring Brook Poultry Farm ........... 1478 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Kerr Chickeries, Inc. ........ecceseeees 1257 
R. W. Davis & SONS ....... cece ceevnees 1257 
ROUG FOCUS cccccccccccevsccesaesace 1232 
White Plymouth Rocks 
CIES: POU a nkcasscecscsccesiuact 1221 





Teach Pullets to Use Roosts 

T is a good plan to get the pullets to 

roosting as soon as possible. This will 
allow some circulation of air around their 
bodies at night and prevent overheating. 
They will grow better. If perches are 
provided near the floor at first they wilb 
soon learn to use them. This will also 
prevent trouble in fall when they are put 
into the laying house. 

Attention to good ventilation during 
hot summer nights will pay dividends. In 
addition to the regular ventilators, it is 
a good plan to take out the windows in 
the front of the house. 





Milk supplies enough of most of the 
minerals needed in the diet of poultry ex- 
cept lime and phosphorus. Where much 
milk is fed, oyster shell or limestone and 
bone meal should be added to the ration 
to provide an adequate supply of these 
minerals. 





New Jersey the Egg Basket of 
the East 
(Continued from page 5) 

It may sound to some readers that 
in my opinion there are no other poul- 
try production sections in the East. 
There are. I am sure my good friends 
down on Long Island will not think I 
am forgetting them. There are some 
poultry farms on Long Island that car- 
ry most interesting Stories and some 
day we hope to hear from them. Then 
again, we must not forget the great 
duck industry down on the east end of 
Long Island, of which there is nothing 
greater in the entire United States. But 
Vineland, Toms River and other New 
Jersey producing sections are very ex- 
tensive and they produce a vast amount 
of poultry products that flow into the 
Metropolitan district and other nearby 
markets. A man who has made his 
business the poultry business, should 
try his level best to visit this region and 
aged a study of their methods. Certain- 
ly we found a most cordial welcome 
among those people in south Jersey and 
they were only too glad to tell us all 
they knew, for they in turn realize they 
do not know it all and want to hear 
what other folks are doing. 
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Should Children Work on the Farm? 


(Continued from page 2) 


and a little spending money. There 
were no “ifs” and “ands” about it either 
but what Dad told them to do they did. 
Well, the children argued, certain town 
and village children didn’t have to work, 
why should they? This is a very im- 
portant question, wholly aside from 
whether children have to work to earn 
a living or a few extras and was the sub- 
ject of an illustrated talk by dad. 

It is one of the greatest disadvan- 
tages, of the city and the village as 
places for children to grow up that the 
opportunities for work there are limited. 
Most city and village children either 
don’t have to work or can’t easily find 
wseful and interesting work to do. On 
a farm the opportunity to work usefully 
is never lacking and the necessity sel- 
dom. But the farmer often goes to the 
other extreme and works his children 
too hard and without the pay which not 
only encourages them but teaches them 


how money is earned and its value. I 
think, that aside from chores, errands 
and general usefulness about the home 


as their share of the family duties, that 
children should be paid when they work. 
Even if the amount is nominal, it 
teaches the lessen of earning and values 
early in life. 

Of course children should not be 
worked beyond their strength. Their 
growth and health should be other re- 
wards too. Last night for example as 
a reward for getting certain jobs done, 


we went to the lake for a swim. And 
the children are hoking forward to two 
weeks each in scout camps. They earn 


the money for this and it is something 
to work for. Why do farm boys and 
girls need a vacation and outing? For 
a change to help keep them thinking of 
work as drudgery and farm life as a 
hard life, to develop new voutlooks and 
new contacts and to’ round out their 
live Ss. 

If parents can teach efficiently these 
Iessons of working, earning and learn- 
ing values I believe they will have con- 
tributed almost as much to the educa- 
tion of their children as the public 
school system itself, and I am sure that 
the chief reason why farm boys and girls 


make such good records in cities and in 
public life later, is not our relatively 
poor country schools but our farms 
themselves as places to learn to work, 
earn, learn, and live. There are few 


things more important to the future of 
our nation than these four. 


More Money for Western New 
York Farmers 
(Continued from page 3) 
production, they possibly could use some of 
it to feed their own cows and in addition 
could grow almost unlimited quantities of 
clover and alfalfa, the most natural rough- 

age that can be fed a dairy cow. 
[ know of sections where dairying is 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Chester and Yorkshire, 
Berkshire. All blocky pigs, 
7 weeks old, $4.50 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.75 





and 
type stock. 


or Chester 
large 


Will ship any number C. O. D. on approval. 
A few pure bred Chester Whites, 7 to 8 
weeks old, $6.50 each. 

MICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 
Selected Spring Pigs 


From al! large type stock, Yorkshire and Chester eross, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$5.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.00 each. No charge for 
crating or shipping. Al! pigs shipped C. 0. D. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your depot. 
These prices are F.0.B. your depot We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pure bred Chester White barrows, 
bears or sows, 6 to 7 weeks old, $7.00 each. 


CLOVER HILL FARM. Box 48, B.F.D., WOBURN, MASS. 


SPRING PIGS FOR SALE F°*, !MMEDIATE 


Why not have quality when starting to raise e@ hog? 
These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that qill 
make large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester cross, and Ches- 
ter and Berkshire cross, 7 te 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 
8 to 10 weeks old, $5.00 each. I will ship any num- 
ber C. 0. D. to you on approval and you can keep them 
@ week or 10 days. If you are not satisfied, you ean 





return the pigs and sour money will be returned. 
WALTER LUX, 


No charce for crating. 
388 Salem St., 
Telephone 0086. 


WOBURN, MASS. 


not a present practiced very much because 
there has been no shipping station and 
~it has net paid to make butter or to ship 
cream. But the shipping station would 
come fast enough provided there were 
enough farmers in any community with 
enough cows to make a production that 
would pay a dealer to operate a station. 

Now we do not believe in making the 
suggestion that thousands of farmers 
should rush into the business of produc- 
ing milk. All such adjustments should 
come slowly. But we do believe that there 
is something here for the good farmers 
of Western New York to think about and 
act upon in a conservative way and that 
such action would fit well into their present 
activities and guarantee a more permanent 
agriculture for a section that is now hav- 
ing and promises to continue to have 
serious economic difficultics. 


Notes from Western New York 


HERE is an unusual amount of alsike 

clover in the eastern part of Erie 
County and in the western part of Wyo- 
ming and Allegheny Counties. In talking 
with a farmer near Chafee he observed 
that this clover is largely volunteer clover 
and that he believes it is largely due to 
the large amount of rainfall this last 
spring. In driving through that section 
for miles the air is literally filled from 
the fragrance of the ficlds. 

Haying has been started on the majority 
of farms in this section although further 
west in Erie County many had not yet 
started on July 8. The hay crop promises 
to be good. On many farms it is rather 
short but quite thick. 

* * * 

One of the old land marks of Tomp- 
kins County has disappeared. The old 
covered bridge near Trumansburg is being 
replaced by a modern structure and 
travelers on that road are required to de- 
tour to Taughannock Falls. 

* * * 

The wheat crop in Western New York 
is looking good and will soon be ready 
to cut. It is interesting to wafch the corn 
crop on different farms. There are very 
few pieces that show the growth that they 
should have at this time of the year. Many 
fields were not only small but choked with 
weeds and it is ubtful whether they 
will ever recover from this setback. How- 
ever, where the weeds have been controlled 
it is reasonable to expect that a fairly 
good crop will be put into the silo in the 
fall. 


ie 
It is reported that the Dairymen’s 
League has purchased the Queen City 


Company which owns a number of plants 
which have been shipping to the fluid mar- 
ket in Buffalo. This is good news to a 
large number of dairymen in Erie County, 
yet there are many who for various rea- 
sons have not become Dairymen’s League 
members and who regret this action as it 
means that they must either join the 
Dairymen’s League or look for some other 
market. Dairy cows are scarce in this 
section and are bringing a good price. 


Swine Questions and Answers 
CONCISE, interesting and practical 
book recently put out by Webb Pub- 

lishing Company is “Swine Questions and 

Answers” by W. H. Peters. Mr. Peters 

is chief of the Division of Animal Hus- 

bandry of the University of Minnesota and 
live-stock editor of The Farmer. 

The book is written in question and 
answer style and includes practically every 
question on which the average breeder 
might wish to have infor-1ation. It con- 
tains 135 pages of text as well as numer- 
ous illustrations. It is handy in size and 
published with a paper cover so that it 
makes a very handy reference book for 
the swine breeder. 





A brush and can of kerosene are mighty 
good tools to loosen dirt and rust so that 
bearings may be properly adjusted and 








bolts and nuts tightened. 
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Coupon 
for This 
Free 


Booklet. 


Ways to Make Money 
on Summer Feeding 


1. Feeding the Dry Cow 
2. Feeding the Dairy Heifer, and 


3. FEEDING THE MILKING 
HERD. 


“Feed a grain ration in summer” 
the slogan today in the leading dairy 
districts. And almost invariably these 
summer rations include Linseed Meal. 


Why are these prosperous farmers no 
longer satisfied with pasture alone, in 
summer? Because a richer ration — 
with Linseed Meal — pays immediate 
profits and gives a double return 


through a 


for high milk production in 
Now is the time that counts! This free booklet shows 
you how summer feeding affects your whole year’s 


profits. Includes practical summer: rations to fit in 
with other feeds used in your district. 


Send For It Today. 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEB 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your booklet R-? on Summer Feeding. 


up the vitality of cows 
all and winter. 


























DON’T WORRY ABOUT 


“YOUR CORN CROP! 
aera ¥ oH 





NSTEAD have a reliable Silo in 

readiness for any emergency. 
Then if your belated corn fails to 
mature; is nipped by an early frost, 
or becomes infested with the corn 
borer you won't suffer loss. In a 
Unadilla Silo all such corn be- 
comes succulent, nutritious feed. 

The Unadilla is easy to erect and 
safe to use. Its patented door open- 
ing is continuous, with the door 
fasteners forming a safe ladder all 
the way up. With a Unadilla, there 





Box B 


is no need for the hard lifting or 
pitching of silage—you simply 
push the silage out at any level. 


unique safety features, itis no won- 
der that the Unadilla is the favorite 
silo of most leading dairymen. 


or Spruce silos ready for shipment 
immediately. The time to order 
your silo is now. Then have it 
erected and ready to fill at the 
most opportune time. 


You can either take advantage of our liberal cash discount offer or buy a 
Unadilla on the easy time payment plan. Write for catalog, prices andterms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


UNADILLA SILOS 












With its great convenience and 


We have all sizes of Oregon Fir 


Unadilla, N. Y. 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Chester and Berkshire cross or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 
7 te 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.75 
each. All good growing pigs. Examine pigs on arrival 
at your depot and if not satisfied, return at my expense. 
Will ship any number C.0.D. on approval. No charge 
for crating. J. W. GARRITY, 7 Lynn Street, Wobarn, 
Mass. Tel, 1503 W. . 








SWINE BREEDERS 
REGISTERED Poland China boars and breeding 


stock. Stanley Short, Cheswold, Dela. 








CHESTER WHITE 100 Ib. boars and 
gilts, $30 each. Large litters. Choice 


CHESWOLD, DELAWARE 


REGISTERED 


breeding stock. Order now. 
RAINBOW STOCK FARM, 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention the American Agriculturist 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old $4.50 8 to 10 weeks off $4.75 
All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 
stock. Will ship any number C. 0. PD. on approval. Keep 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them at my 


expense. 
Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
P. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $6.50 each 





PIGS - PIGS - PIGS 


Express Paid to Your Depot 
These pigs are from quality stock and are 
fast growers: Chester white and Berkshire 
cross, or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 6 to 
8 weeks old, $5.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. Also a few pure bred Chester 
Whites $7.00 each. Will ship C. dD. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 

ABERJONA FARM, Box 83, Woburn, Mass. 











us 


| Harvest your crop more 
quickly and economical- 
ly with a Miller Bean 
Harvester. For 40 
years recognized as the 
best by the biggest 
growers everywhere. 
Reasonably priced and 
built to last. 


Buy from your dealer 
or write 


LE ROY PLOW CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


“BEAN 
MIEVESTERS 


xterminate Corn Borers 
‘ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of cop per-content Ro 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be Increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet —“What Users 


Say 



















metal galoanssed. 













Easy terms — buy now, pay 
later. Agents wanted. 






"Check items which interest you 
and write jor catalog 
















Ross Old Reliable Ex: 


Cutter is another exterminator 


ilage 








of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 





46 inch pi 


eces. All steel con 
uction. Write for pr 












The Ross ¢ 
341 Warder St 

Makers of Brooder I 

Bin Culler 


utter & Sil 


) Co., (Est. 1850) 


, Springfield, Ohio 
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Absorbine reduces thickened, 
Aswollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 
sRead this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re 
appeared, Horse goodas ever. Have used 

t sort ine foryears™ thgreatsuccess.”” 

} . ; > es a 

ABSORBINE 
} TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF 


Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
89 Waterbury St.. Brooklyn, WN. Y 


EMPTY 
Dept. A 














A FB 
Live Broilers and Poultry 
= Wanted 


CHECKS SENT DAILY 


New York ¢ 


HIGHEST PRICES 
Oldest Live Poultry house in 
Estat lished 188 offers you 
your live poultry Write for 

holiday calendar folder K 27 
Bonded Commis- 


Krakaur PoultryCo. Inc. *°"*** , om" 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 


an wu mited outlet for 
shipping tags and free 











EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed. eveniy graded. Whites and 
Browns bring highest prices 
LEWIS & SANDBANK 
Licensed and UGonded 
152 Reade St., New York 


REFS. GREENWICH BANK com AGENCIES 

















SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 








MILE PRICES 
IE following are the July prices for 
milk in the basic zone of 201-210 miles 
from New York City. 

Dairymen’s League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 

Dalirymen’s sheffield 


Class League Producers 
1 Fluld Mitk ....$2.95 $2.80 
2 Fluid Cream .. 2.05 
2A Fluid Cream - 2.21 
2B Cond. milk 
Soft Cheese .... 2.46 
5 Evap.. Cond., 
Milk Powder. 
Hard Cheese .. 2.15 2.00 


4 Butter and 
American cheese . . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ana American cheese. 
The Class 1 League price for July, 1926, 
was $2.75 for 3% milk, and Sheffield’s $2.80. 
fhe above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 
Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station, prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.54. A vear ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 


mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 
June surplus price for 3% milk is re- 
ported as $1.61 per cwt. for Class 1 and 
$1.27 for Class 2 


June Prices Announced 


The Dairymen’s League announce the 
following June prices for 3.5% milk: 


Gross sun $2.19 
Expenses Se eee Cee .06 
Net Pool Price thowneneenkan 2.13 
Certificate of Indebtedness ......... . 15 
Net Cash Price to Farmers ....... $1.98 

The net cash price to farmers In June 
1926 was for 3° $1.66 ($1.86 for 3.5%). 
The June 1925 net cash price to farmers 


was $1.70 (3%). 


Sheffield Prices 


The cash price to Sheffield producers for 
milk in the 201-210 mile zone for 
1927 is $2.22 per hundred. This is 
to $2.42 for 3.5% milk. The 
Sheffield price for June a year aqo was 
$2.12'> for 3% milk. The June 1925 Shef- 
field price was $2.01. 


BUTTER MARKET IMPROVES 


3¢ 
June 
equivalent 


CREAMERY July 13, 
SALTED July 12 July 5 1926 
Higher 
than extra 42! 2-43 42 -42'/2 40'-41 
Extra (92 sc). 42 41! -40 
84-91 score ..36 -41% 36 -40'% 341-391 
Lower G’'ds 35 -35'2 35 -35'% 33!2-34 
Buyers of butter were rather slow to 
take hold after the 4th of July holiday 
and prices yielded about one cent on the 
finer grades. This started considerable in- 
terest, much of it speculative and the tone 
of the market has gradually improved. 
Receipts have continued heavy and have 
included sevéral cars from Chicago. This 


western butter will probably stop any large 


increase in prices and may result in a 
slight reduction. On the 12th a good trade 
was reported in strictly fancy butter and 
leading grades of fresh cremeary adanced 
1 quarter of a cent The demand for the 
lower grades has been rather slow but on 
the 12th there was a slight improvement 

me this line 

On July ist the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets reported the 
amount of butter in storage in licensed 
cold storage warehouses in New York 
State was 13,332,670 pounds as compared 
with 14,308.090 pounds on July 1, last year. 
In licensed cold storage warehouses in 
rreater New York they reported 8,804,007 
pound luly £ as compared with 10,136,- 
667 pounds on July 1, 1926 

CHEESE MARKET FIRM 

STATE July 13, 
FLATS July 12 July 1926 
Fresh Fancy 24'2-25'> 24-25 23'/2-24 
Fresh Av'ge —e =e —e— 
Held Fancy 27 -28 27-28 27'/-29 
Held Av’ge 25 -26'% 25-26 26!/2-27 

The cheese market has shown some im- 
provement since last week’s report, par- 
ticularly on the finest grades. The mar- 


kets in northern New York are very firm 
and the country costs are high, in many 
instances being above a parity with New 
York. The Watertown and Canton cheese 
boards made a price of 23%c on twins and 
for fancy flats premiums were paid. Re- 
ports up-state were on the basis of 25™%4c 
on well classed marks F.O.B. shipping 
points. The make in Wisconsin is about 
equal to last year and nearly equal to 
last year in New York. On July 11 the 
cold holdings in public ware- 


storage 


houses in New York were reported as 
2,103,138 as compared with 2,897,673 last 


year. 

EGGS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
NEARBY July 13, 
WHITE July 12 July 5 1926 
Selected Ext’s 38-40 36 =-38 41 -45 
Av’ge Extras .35-37 33 «= -35 38 -40 
Extra Firsts ..31-33 30 -31 M4 -37 
Pirete® ccccccess -30 28 -29 32 -33Y2 
Gathered ..... 24-28'// 2412-28 2912-35 
PUNO caccaves 25-27 25 -26 33 «Ce 
BROWNS 
Hennery ...... 29-35 28'/2-33 35 -40 
Gathered ...... 24-28'/2 242-28 28'/2-35 


There has been rather an improvement 
iu the egg market since our last report. 
Receipts have increased slightly but are 
behind the corresponding week last year 


and accumulations have been materially 
less than a year ago. The quality of the 
arrivals has been rather low due to the 


excessive hot weather in the middle west. 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily by 
American Agriculturist for your benefit, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











The eggs going into storage have been 
matched by withdrawals especially from 
short stored eggs which has helped to pre- 
vent greater improvement in prices and 
together with other factors have caused 
buvers to be extremely critical of quality. 

The storage situation as reported by the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets follows: On July 1 there 
were 1,589,915 cases in licensed cold stor- 
age houses in the state as compared with 
1,326,448 cases on July last year. There 


is as 


was proportionately heavier increase in 
the amount of frozen eggs in storage. 
GOOD DEMAND FOR FOWLS 
FOWLS July 23, 
July 12 July 5 1926 
Colored _--— 28-30 28-29 
Leghorn ...........-——-— 25-26 24-26 
BROILERS 
Colored , _- 20-36 38-45 
Leghorn R - 15-26 25-33 
DUCKS, Nearby 24- 22-24 25-27 


Cars of poultry arriving have contained 
an unusually large proportion of broilers 
and a result there has been a heavy 


as 
demand for fowls with a firm market 
while receipts of broilers have been in 
excessive supply and prices have been 
driven downward. On Saturday, the oth, 





express ¢ ed fowls were reported at 30 
to 3ic and Leghorns 30 to 32c. Heavy 
broilers were reported up to 35¢ with Leg- 
horns down as low as 20c on small and up 
to 32 on large broilers. 

On Monday and Tuesday the situation 
was unchanged there still being a surplus 
of broilers and a scarcity of fowls and 
as no definite values were reported quota- 
are omitted. Some peddling busi- 
ness was reported in fancy heavy fowls 
as high as 35¢c and Leghorns at 26 to 27c. 
The low price of eggs in the west is ap- 
parently causing a cleaning up of young 
stock Receivers are expecting a higher 
proportion of fowls in the near future. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


tions 


FUTURES July 13, 
(At Chicago) July 12 July 5 1926 
Wheat (July) ...... 1.43, 1.442 1.43 
Corn (July) - 1.0044 972 75% 
Oats (July) ........ 45 454 .38!/2 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No. 2 Red ..1.54/%@ 1.573, 1.58% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .1.2134 1.17 .94 
Oates, Ne. 2 .cccce: . 54 59 -5034 
FEEDS July 10, 
(At Buffalo) July 9 July 2 1926 
ot i ee ee 36.75 42.90 31.00 
SO GOR scvccecss 29.00 30.70 24.50 
Se GE: dncessacae 31.00 31.70 26.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 33.00 33.20 25.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 37.00 42.20 32.00 
Flour Mids 40.00 41.20 30.50 
Red Dog .......... 45.00 47.20 34.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 38.50 38.20 29.090 
Yel. Hominy ...... 39.50 38.20 29.25 
Corn Meal .sccecces -00 -—— 32.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 35.00 38.20 37.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.00 48.20 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal . .38.00 39.40 35.50 
41% C. S. Meal . -42.00 43.40 38.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....44.00 45.40 39.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
| ee -00 48.40 47.50 
The above quotations are those of the local 
Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Buffalo. They 


are reported in the weekly letter of the N. Y. 
State Dept. of Agr. and Markets. 
NO CHANGE IN HAY 
There is little change in the hay mar- 
ket since our last report. There is con- 
siderable stock on hand and the market 


) 

\ 
, 
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American Agriculturist, July 23, 1927 


;| Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


is rather dull. Choice No. 1 timothy and 
light mixtures quoted at $24 for large 
bales and $21 to $22 for small bales. Prices 
ranged down from $18 to $20 for large 
bales for No. 3 and $16 to $18 for small 
bales of the same grade. Rye straw is 
quoted at $34 and $35 a ton. 


MEATS AND LIVESTOCK 

Receipts of live calves were rather low 
on the 12th and the market was firm and 
prices higher. Most arrivals were from 
the south and sold at $13.50 to $15.50. 
The market was easier on lambs. Prices 
were somewhat lower with $16 the top 
priee on best qualities with most sales at 
$14.50 to $15.50. 

Hogs, Yorkers (100-150 Ibs.) $11 to 
$11.50. (170-200 Ibs) $9.75 to $10.50. (200 
to 220 Ibs.) $8.75 to $10.00. Heavy bulls 
$6 to $6.35, heavy cows $7 to $7.50 with 
light weights down to $3.50 to $5. 

Receipts of country dressed veal calves 
continue light but the demand is limited 
and the market is not more than steady. 


A few sclected veals worked out a little 
higher than quoted but 21 and 22c was 
about all that could be obtained on the 


best grades with prices ranging downward 
according to quality. 
Live rabbits were quoted at 20 to 25c. 


POTATO MARKET STEADY 


Digging has started on Long Island 
and New Jersey although as yet the re- 
ceipts from these sections are small. 
The quality of these arrivals is showing 
up satisfactorily with the exception of 
some green stock. Offerings are a little 
lighter, demand is active and the tone 
of the market is steady to firm. 

On the 12th the best No. 1 were quot- 
ed at $3.50 to $3.75 with occasional 
sales, especially from Maryland, reach- 
ing $3.87'%4. Long Islands were quoted 
at $3.75 and $4. Few No. Is are sold 
below $3 except poor green stock. 

According to a recent crop report the 
potato acreage in New York State has 
increased 9% over what was harvested 
last year, in other words there will be 
270,000 acres this year as compared to 
248,000 last year. 

There has been 
potato acreage tthroughout 
northern potato growing states of 
Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Minnesota. 
The entire potato acreage in the United 
States has increased about 11% over 
last year. 


a similar increase in 
the late 


Bean Acreage Lower in New York 
The New York bean acreage is 2% 


less than was harvested last year. How- 
ever a large percentage of last year’s 
acreage was never harvested so the de- 
crease is greater than the figures indicate. 
The bean acreage in Michigan is 20% 
greater than was harvested last year. 


Trend of the Farm Markeis 


Special to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from 
the Market News Service, 
a A 





G.. S. 

Prices have slanted upward all summer. The 
middle of July recorded further market gains 
in the great staples, cotton, grain, feeds, livestock 
and fruits. ‘Dairy products held their place with 
a stronger underlying position. Hay and potas 


toes tend lower with larger supply in prospect. 

Crop prospects are only fair but part of the 
doubt is owing to the late start. The big feature 
is the reduced acreage, and -poor condition of 
corn, which of course affects the feed outlook. A 
long growing season will help with planted crops. 
Tree fruits of all kinds seem likely enough to 
bear good prices. Vegetables are doing well in 
most sections. 

The total production of 392,943,000 bushels of 
potatoes, about an average crop, is forecast. The 
acreage was the largest since 1923. Because of 
increased population the production would be 
only 3.3 bushels per capita, thus affording a fair. 
outlook for prices. The southern part of the 
Virginia peninsula is cleaning out and interest 
is shifting to New York and states north, also 
to Kentucky, Kansas and Missourt.. 

Butter markets have continued fairly steady 
since early in June. Receipts are still heavy and 
are thought to indicate a heavy production in 
late summer. Movement into storage has been 
heavy but total holdings reported July 12 were 
more than 90,000,000 pounds, over 3,000,000 
pounds greater than a year ago. Cheese markets 
continued steady with prices in country markets 
showing little change in recent weeks. Trade is 
still slow with buying for storage lighter than 
the normal for the season. Production is heavier 
than a year ago and storage holdings of Amert 
can cheese at nearly 50,000,000 pounds are about 
4,000,000 pounds heavier than last year. 

Interest in wool on the Boston market was 
more general among manufacturers during the 
first half of July than at any previous time this 
year. Even wools from vegetable fleece and the 
territory wool sections moved out of the mills at 
slightiy hardening prices despite the heavy ship- 
ments of domestic wools arriving on the mar 
during the past fortnight. 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t have suited 
me better if I had made the blueprints 
myself, and superintended the entire job 
from soup to nuts! It fitted my smoke- 
taste perfectly the first time I tried it. I 
started right — with P. A. — and I’ve 
stayed with it. 

I wanted fragrance. I got it... both 
from the tobacco in the tidy red tin and 
in the smoke itself. Fragrance that re- 
minded me of woodland trails just after 
a soft, spring rain. I wanted mildness— 
mildness that would let me smoke from 
morning till midnight. 


But mildness alone was not enough. 
I demanded a full, rich tobacco body 
that would satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again Prince Albert 
had my measure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long-burning, free from bite 
and parch—P. A. was all of these. 

You suspect by this time that I am sat- 
isfied with P.A. I'll tell the world I am! 
And I want to get it over to you that, if 
you don’t know P.A. by personal expe- 
rience, you’ve got something coming to 


you... something mighty good. Try 
P.A., on the word of a friend! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


tobacco is like it! 


P. A. was 


made-to-measure 
for me 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 















The Greatest Large-Scale Farmer 
~ Am in the World...... 
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Clearing the jungle 


for a United States ~ 
Rubber Company a 
Plantation, yA 
a 
_ 


Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 
acres with 20,000 hands to work them. 
Consider that these farms had to be cleared 
from virgin jungle, drained, fertilized, pre- 
pared. That 10,000,000 trees have been 





grown from seed, set out, grafted. Consider, 
also, that these farms have whole villages 
within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad 
and 355 miles of motor roads. Picture this 
and you begin to get an idea of the greatest 
agricultural enterprise in the world—the Far 
Eastern rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

[his huge development has but one object 
—to make certain of an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of the finest rubber that can be grown 
for United States Tires. And soto guarantee 
the users of United States Tires quality 
right through from the place where quality 
must start—the rubber from which the tires 
are built. 


HE longer wear of United States Royal Cord Balloons begins 

with rubber grown for quality. But plantation ownership is only 
one of the important steps in producing these better tires. 

To obtain tire cord of the quality its specifications demand, the 
United States Rubber Company operates its own Cotton Mills in the 
heart of the cotton fields. 


And every Royal Cord Balloon incorporates three of the greatest 
forward steps ever made in tire building: 

Sprayed Rubber—the purest, strongest and most uniform crude 
rubber known; Web Cord—the framework of the tire structure in 
which the cotton cords are bonded together with pure rubber latex 
without friction generating cross-tie threads; and the Flat Band 
Method—which assures a tire equally strong at every point. 

Company-owned plantations and mills, new and better materials 
and methods—all mean greater mileage for tires. That is what you 

. are interested in. Get more for your money—go to the dealer who 
sells United States Tires. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Collecting latex 
(rubber tree milk) 
from the tapped 


trees. 


UNITED STATES a 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 











UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


/ American Agriculturist, July 23, 1927 


The Farm News 


Notes From the North Country---County Notes 


FTER several days of unsettled and 

cloudy weather, the sun has started 
his work again, and the hay is drying 
very nicely. Quite a bit was cut the first 
days of the week and then lay without even 
wilting to any extent. Where the clover 
is heavy it will require several days like 
this to finish the process in good shape. 

The “Harvest Weather Forecast” is 
being inaugurated by the Farm Bureaus 
of Jefferson and Lewis counties again this 
year. They are receiving the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Black River Telephone 
Co., which has many lines through both 
counties. The operators give a line call 
each day at noon and give the forecast as 
received through the Bureau offices from 
the U. S. Weather Department to all who 
are interested enough to listen. 

On lines operated by other companies 
who do not care to contribute toward 
the community service, local people receive 
the forecast by phone and then give it to 
all who call up for it. This service has 
been carried on for several years and 
from the beginning in Jefferson and a few 
other counties about six years ago, has 
spread to many other sections. It has 
been found by those who follow the fore- 
casts intelligently and consistently, that 
they are of much value, not only for hay- 
ing and harvest but for planning for other 
activities. 

e+ 4 

URING the closing days of June and 

the first part of July many family 
and community gatherings have been held. 
At these a number of unusual sports have 
been evolved to add to the interest of the 
occasion. One of these is the cow calling 
contest. This was carried out at the 
gathering of the Rutland community at 
the Middle Road Community House re- 
cently. Fred Case of Champion was de- 
clared the champion cow caller—consider- 
ang distance, volume, and musical qualities. 
A chicken calling contest was staged for 
the ladies, and Mrs. George Woodruff won 
that, both vocally and by pantomine.. 

The St. Lawrence county farmers picnic 
will be held at Eel Weir park on August 
1ith according to latest advices. This will 
be carried out by county granges, farm 
and home bureau, Dairymen’s League Co- 
operatives, and other organizations. C. 
M. Bowen, former county agent in Wyo- 
ming county, is acting as county agent 
following the resignation of S. R. Farley. 
We understand that a new county agent 
has been selected, but have not learned 
his name as yet. He will not arrive until 
some time in August at least. 

* * * 

HE struggle is still on between the old 

line settlers and buyers of cheese in 
St. Lawrence county, and those who are 
interested in trying the auction system. 
The forfficr are holding their weekly 
sessions in Canton where, years ago, a 
Cheese Board used to hold meetings, and 
are handling the larger part of the cheese 
—perhaps three times as much as that sold 
by auction at Governeur, according to all 
reports. 

The auction sale however is netting 
slightly higher prices for the best quality 
cheese than that secured by either the 
Canton or Watertown Boards by the Price 
Committee system. Cheese sold for 2314 
and 23% cents per pound the past two 
weeks at Gouverneur. At Canton and 
Watertown the price was 23 cents a week 
ago, and 23% cents this past week. This 
is the highest price cheese has brought on 
the Watertown Board at least in over two 
years, and three cents higher than last 
year. W. I. Roe. 





More New Jersey Counties 
Heard from in Horse- 
shoe Pitching Contest 
NTERDON County was a little late 
in organizing a county farm Bureau 
they are right upon schedule in the 
hoe pitching contest. E. A. Gauntt, 


agricultural agent of Hunterdon 


writes that his county is contemplating 
sending a representative to the annual 
contest at High Point Park on July 29th. 

Atlantic County is making preparations 
to be on hand at the annual tournament. 
The Atlantic County Farmers Picnic is 
being held July 21st at Lenape Park, Mays 
Landing, N. J. The Vineland band has 
been engaged to give a concert in the 
afternoon and the orchestra of the band 


will furnish music for dancing in the 
evening. A number of contests were 
scheduled for the afternoon including 


horseshoe pitching to determine the county 
representative at the High Point contest, 
a tilting canoes in canoes, potato race for 
women, men’s relay race, 100 yard dash 
for boys, tug of war between poultrymen 
and Grangers and swimming race. 

Dr. J. M. Thomas of Rutgers University 
I announced as the main speaker. 


has been 

County Agent Eldred and Henry Scull, 
chairman of the picnic committee have 
arranged a most complete program. 


Notes from New York 


Chautauqua County—We have had a 
hot, dry week which has improved the 
corn prospect but retarded the growth 
of hay and shortened the pasture. Flies 
have worried the stock greatly the past 
week and shortened the milk flow. 
Farmers are starting haying earlier 
than usual this year. The past week has 
been ideal weather for haying. The 
crop will not be so heavy as was ex- 
pected a few weeks ago. New seeding 
looks fairly good but old meadows most- 
ly look like “the devil’s flower garden.” 
There wilt be less corn grown here than 
usual owing partly to the corn borer and 
partly to the unfavorable spring. Corn 
seems to have made a better stand than 
could have been expected and where it 
has been thoroughly cultivated has made 
a fairly gocd growth and has good col- 
or, but many pieces are badly infested 
with quack grass.—A. J .N. 

Essex County—The outstanding pvb- 
lic event of the season in Essex County 
was the great celebration of the Fourth 
of July at the Crown Point Reservation. 
The exercises commenorated the 150th 
Anniversary of the American Revoluw- 
tion in the Crown Point Area. Mary 
thousands gathered to listen to the ex- 
cellent speeches and witness the pageant 
which portrayed the history of the re- 
gion from the time of the Indians down 
through the wars and early settlements 
to the end of the Revolutionary War. 
It was a grand occasion and everything 
passed off in first class order.—M. E. 
B. 

Dutchess County—These cold nights 
are bad for corn and it is already three 
weeks late. The town of Lagrangevelle 
has the name of the best dirt roads in 
the county. Everybody is busy with 
haying. Hay is heavy this year. Oats 
are looking fine, potatoes are late. Eggs 
sell from 28 to 30 cents wholesale and 
all kinds of feed is higher in price. 
Cows are selling high from $100 to $200, 
pigs from $6 to $7. Many farmers are 
losing their chicks because of white 
diarrhea. The apple crop will be small 
this year. Crows are helping to make 
the corn sick.—P. S. 





County Notes from Penn- 
sylvania 

Crawford County—We have had -one 
week without rain and it has been very 
warm and then a sudden coolness. Early 
oats are looking good but some late 
ones are only three inches high. Corn is 
very small and a poor stand. It grew 
very quickly in the few days it was 
warm. Buckwheat is being sown ear- 
lier than usual. Very little grass has 
been cut yet. Eggs are 22 to 25 cents, 
butter is 50 cents, veal calves are 11 
cents a pound and wool is 32 to 33 cents. 
Some are making hay.—J. F. S. 

Dauphin County—A wonderful crop 
of hay is being harvested in this coun- 


ty. Wheat is looking good. Corn is 
backward due to a late spring and cold 
rains. There are no cherries to speak 
of this year. Strawberries are over. 
Price for them was 15 to 25 cents per 


quart. Eggs are 30 cents, poultry is 25 
cents per pound. There are no potato 
bugs this season. Striped cucumber 


beetles are very numerous.—I. F. A. 

Fayette County—Weather being wet 
and cool all spring hindered spring 
planting. Corn is very backward for 
this reason. Fruit is nearly all killed by 
late frosts. Pastures are unusually good 
and will be a heavy hay harvest. Oats 
and wheat good, but not much of them. 
Cool for this time of the year. Early 
potatoes are doing well. Bean beetles 
are doing damage.—Mrs. E. W. 

Susquehanna County—Rain today is 
very welcome as some sections are very 
dry. July 4 was the coldest day most 
of us can remember with frost in sev- 
eral places. Corn is standing still and 
some hot weather is needed 
it along. Haying started and crop is 
looking good.—W. P. D. 

Cumberland County—Having very 
unusual weather for time of year. Much 
rain followed by ver; cool weather, very 
nearly frost. Corn being worked and 
is very small, harvest will be late. 
Wheat is heavy and tall and is badly 
lodged. Bright prospects for big hay 
crop. Fruit of all kinds will be very 
short. Much complaint in regards to 
heavy taxation of the Farmers as a rule 
in comparison with the prices of the 
products. Many live grange meetings 
through Cumberland county and much 
interest manifested. Many prizes for 
feeding contests.—J. B. K. 

Jefferson County—June has been the 
frostiest June month we know. It cut 
the early potatoes the second time. Corn 
is about two weeks late. Hay is about 
average. Wheat is fair. Frost has dam- 
aged the fruit greatly. There will be 
some apples. Great prospects for black- 
berries. There are some strawberries 
where the frost did not catch them. The 
Dairy business is improving. Farmers 
are turning their business more to cows. 
Lewis Evans, Richardsville, Pa. 


to bring 





New Jersey Notes 

Atlantic County—Weather conditions 
have been dry and cool. Red raspber- 
ries will not ripen and also dewberries. 
I picked 1132 baskets today and if we 
do not get some rain soon they will all 
be small. Potatoes and corn look good 
under the conditions. Peaches look 
good. Tomatoes and all other vege- 
tables are very late. Eggs are selling 
for 25 cents a dozen. We had a nice 
shower Thursday afternoon that lasted 
about one hour which helped every- 
thing in general. The raspberries pick- 
ed recently but the attacks of the bor- 
ers has reduced the crop far below nor- 
mal yield that should be expected from 
this county. Reds are selling a the 
Municipal market all this past week at 
$5.50 ot $6.50; dewberries $4.75 to $5.50. 
The second crop of reds will be poor on 
account of last month’s drought, and 
the crown borers are doing the rest. A 
large yield of white potatoes is expected. 
Sweets are looking fair to date. Huckle- 
berries are selling $8.50 to $10 per 32 
qt. crate, crop very short on account of 
late frost—C. A. U. 

Sussex County — Spring was very 
backward. Corn is not up to standard. 
The hay crop is heavy, also wheat, rye 
and oats. Some farmers are cutting 
hay. Cows are all very scarce and the 
price for them is going up to $11 to 
$150 a head. Several have quit the 
dairy business and gone into the poul- 
try business. Eggs are now 35 cents, 
butter is 60 cents. Very little butter 
is made. All milk is going to the Bor- 
den and Bellwood creameries. Hired 
help is very scarce because all are work- 
ing on roads and contractors work.—. 
QO. Van H. 1 
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Delays in farming cost 
money. 


That’s why thousands 
of money-making 
farm owners guaran- 
tee dependable opera- | 
tion of their trucks, 
tractors, stationary en- 
gines and other en- 
gine-driven farm 
equipment as well as 
their personal cars by 
installing Champion 
—the betterspark plug. 
And dependability is 
not the only benefit 
they enjoy—they also 
obtain maximum 
power, greater engine 
efficiency plus a not- 
able saving in gas 
and oil. 

Follow the lead of 
progressive farmown- 
ers and millions ot 
motorists by making 
Championyourchoice. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OnI0. 








w—AAAAAL) 






Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
ord cars, trucks 
and tractors— 
packed in the 

Red Box ._ 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 


e x 


60# 
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VERY 


farm woman 
takes great pride in 
her jellies, jams, pre- 
serves and the vegetables and 
other things that she so care- 
fully puts up for next winter’s 
use. 
It is real economy to save 
these delicious things for days 
ahead when fresh things are 
not available. It is much 
easier nowadays, with the 
new water bath and pressure 
The wonderful kettles; 
steamers, strainers, food choppers, 
scales, fruit presses, etc., made from 
aluminum and enameled ware, or 
skillfully ground iron ware save lots 
of time and trouble Go to your 
“Farm Service’’ Hardware Store and 
ask to see the newest things for 
and vegetables. 


1 
cookers, 


putting up fruits 


They are always glad to show them 
and you will be surprised how 
little money it will take to give 


y everything you will need to 
work with, 

Ask also to see the new kerosene 
and gasoline stoves. They make 
canning and preserving so easy, 
saving the bothersome labor of 


wood, You 
» suffer from 
You ought 
to have one of these stoves anyway 
for they will be the greatest con- 
venience that you ever had in your 
kitchen. 
You will like to trade at a “Farm 
Service’’ Hardware Store, for their 
helpful service, fine goods and low 


prn c 


carrying in coal or 
will no longer 


the heat of a range fire. 


have t 


3 will give yow complete satis- 


faction. 





Hardware Men, 





Your ‘‘Farm Service’ 


| 
| 
| The core 
| 
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sh iy best blooming, toughest, and 
most reliable of the perennials,” is 
the way Victor H. Ries, extension specialist 
in floriculture at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity, introduces a list just compiled of 
ten best perennial flowers for the home 
7 
garden 
~~ oe oe. ws — 
] rerman iris, because of its absolute 
hardiness and variety of color, Mr. Ries 


uts first By using varieties that flower 
it different times, it is possible to have 


























; im continual bloom for over two 
rm 1S. 
The peony has a brilliance of color 
' 
' 
| N serviceable in sum 
lh omer than 1 made by pattern 
| 2805 Shantung, cotton broadcloth, silk 
repe, or the pretty cotton prints lend them 
| selves nicely to such & pattern. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36 38, 40 
md 42 inches bust measure.. For the 36-inch 
j yards of 30 inch material with % 
| ard fe 40-inch contrasting its required. 
Price 13c. 
TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
|] dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
|| clearly and correctly and enclose 
|| with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
|| risk.) Add 12c for the New Summer 
|] Fashion Book and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
|4 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
| hicl flowers equal It effective 
1 border, in front of shrubs, 
a nen plant. It is rather slow 
t t rted, but when once started may 
be left undisturbed for several years 
Delo] am or larkspur, with its tall, 
majestic kes and exquisite shades of 
blue, is an attractive flower. It will bloom 
| ; season if the first bloom is 
not l d to go to seed. Delphinium 
| nese is especially fir for cut flowers, 
|} being smaller and n delicate than the 
italler f 1 
| The gaillardia, or blanket flower, with 
| s brilliant reds and yellows, is an old 
| fav rite. Pick the flowers regularly if 
lconstant bloom is desired. Cut the old 
I plants back to the central root each fall 
to make compact clumps, Mr. Ries ad- 
vises. Plant to reseed at least every three 
years with young plants. If left undis- 


turbed this plant will reseed itself. 
psis is one of the perennials 
ble for tl because of 


ind ns n garden, 


i 


Ten Best Perennials 


Plant Now, Divide Plants before Frost for Next Year’s Flowers 


its long season of bloom and the wealth 
of color which even one plant will make. 
Keeping the flowers cut will increase the 
amount of bloom. Replace every three 
years. 

The aquilegia, or columbine, will grow 
in somewhat shady places. Seed sown one 
year will bloom the next. The long- 
spurred types are preferred by most 
people. Two varieties especially popular 
are aquilegia chrysantha, a tall, yellow 
flower, and aquilegia skinneri, a glorified 
form resembling our native one. 

The pyrethrum or painted daisy, with 
its brilliant flowers and its fern like 
foilage, has few equals. The double forms 
are beautiful, but seldom come true from 
seed. Get a friend to divide his plant 
with you. 

The shasta daisy grows rapidly, and in 
most gardens can be divided each year. 


If several varieties are grown, it is pos- 





Good for Afternoon Wear 




















dress pattern 2819 


rmal evening wear. 


The soft shirring of 
suggests afternoon and tnf 





The fulness above the bust makes for easy 
fitting of mo-t figures The long scarf col- 
lar 1s very attractive and adds length. Soft, 
sheer materials such as cinffon, aeorgette 
crepe, voile or celanese are best suited for 
such a pattern and for such uses. The pat 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38 40, 42 
md 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quiré 3 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 40-inch contrasting. Price 13c. 











sible to have a continual bloom from May 
until frost. A new varicty well worth 
trying is the memorial day daisy. Keep 
the summer blooming forms picked for a 
steady bloom. 

The phlox gives us color and interest 
in our garden during late July and August, 
when so many of the other flowers are 
resting. A variety that gives masses of 
color during early spring is phlox sublata. 
Phlox divaricata, our wild sweet william, 
lends itself well to cultivation. Miss Lin- 
gard is the earliest tall phlox and should 
be in every garden. 

The eupatorium coelestinum, incorrectly 
called hardy ageratum, is a misty blue 
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flower that blooms in August and Sep< 

tember. It grows rapidly, individual 

pieces of root making a good sized plant 

by the end of the summer. 

Mry 15 is about the latest date fox r; 

planting perennials; for fall planting, any 

time between August 1 to 15 allows the 

seed to get a good start. Divide the 

plants during September or early October. 





Dainty Knickers from a Flour. 
B 
DAINTY little pair of knickers may 


A be made from a 96 pound flour bag 
and made in about two hours even when 
hand sewed. The size given will suit 
slim women of height five foot two inches 
or less. Taller women—also slim—would 
require full length of flour bag. 

This is how I made mine: 

The bag was first well bleached and rid 
of all lettering. Then I measured 25% 
inches upwards from the bottom and cut 
horizontally across the bag, discarding the 
top portion. Again beginning at bottom 
of bag, I cut 10% inches up the middle 
vertically. 

The rest was easy. A strong white 
elastic was sewn into a hem made at the 
top for the waist and a gusset (3% inches 
in length when doubled for sewing on) 
was stitched on at the dividing line at the 


bottom. I had no side seams to bother 
with, leaving the bag just as it was. Next 
the extremely short leg-portions were 


joined up and round the bottom of the legs 
was cut out in fancy petal style. This I 
bound with a narrow strip of the sacking 
which had been discarded from the top of 
the bag. Next day the knickers were dyed 
a pretty golden brown and I felt quite 
pleased with their appearance and hope to 
make some more on the same plan.—~ 
H. McF., Canada. 

Epitor’s Note: This little suggestion 
may be put to good use when making ine 
expensive costumes for pageants and plays. 


Some lettuce and salad dressing added 
to a can of fish plus a cucumber, equals 
a delicious lunch or supper dish, minus a 
hot cook, 








- 
AScries of : 
Tin Fully Westoate:! Lessons} © i 


L 


Every Woman Should | 
Have the Complete 4 
Course in 


Embrodery 


Ten lessons exceptionally well written by Mrs. 
Minniie Berry, an authority on Embroidery and 
Kindred subjects. Seventy illustrations, showing 
all the following stitches: 

Stem or Outline Stiitch, including the Slanted, c 




















Split, Twisted, Knotted or Beadk 

Chain or Loop Stitch, Cross Stitch, Long and Short 
Stitch, Solid Kensington Stitch, Satin Stitch, Raised Satin 
Stitch, Buttonhole Single and Double Stitch, Blanked 
Stitch, Ladder Stitch, Mexican Stitch, Eyelet Stitch, Lace 
Stiteh, Fish Net Stitch, Coral Single and Double Stitch, 
French Knot Stitch, Stem Stitch, Couching of every kind, 
with ten separate illustrations, Persian Double and Single 
Stitch, Ismit Stiteh, Janina Stitch, Lattice Stitch, Roman 
Stitch, Ship Ladder Stitch, Wheat Ear Stitch, Border 
Stitch, Keverse Bias Stiteh, Overlap Stitch, Solid Overlap 
Stitch, Tapestry Stitch, Bullion St 1, Cord or Twine 
Stitch, Seed Stitch, Beading Stitch, Bulgarian dtiten, 
Darning Stitch, Brick Stitch, Pattern Darning Stitch, Queen 
Anne Stiitch, Over Cast Stitch, Birds Eye Stiitch, Pecot 
Stitch. Leaf Stitch, Fancy Gross Stitich, Spider Web Stitch, 
Cushion Stitch, Gobelin Stitch, Tent Stitch, Star Stitch, 
Point Matte Stitch, Arrow Head Stitch, Horn Stitch, Rope 
Stitch. : 

Also all about stems, punch work and Wal- 










lachian. 

Book printed on fine 
with cover in two colors 
Thirty-six pages. 

five cents. 
Send order to Embroidery Dept., Am 
can Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, N. 


enamel pap 


quality 


Six by Nine. Twent 
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Lovely Old Potpourri Receipes 


cWMany A. A. Friends er to Request for Help 


d from time the oil of soap, adding three ounces of 


i 


77E wish to take this means of thank- years if sweet things ars 
f tube roses or a_ the distilled water and the wv hiite « and 





ing the friends of the Amertcan to time, such as a few 
. : : : . awe af teltntras f the ia left the spern { | 
Acricutturist for so kindly sending in Spray Of helotrope J the Jar is ijcit 1 | ace in a double | ’ | 
i recipes for potpourri or old fashioned rosc open for a half hour « ‘ t will fill’ ¢ I! hes not! dish | 
_ bowls which we requested for a subscribe the room with ad ul irs y 1 1 al pou if 
ny. Although no two of the 1 and reiresh I e ot wate 
the : . . R The aalitiel ‘ p i a : , | 
; written exactly alike c 1€ =poly 
the sam< list of c s nd fi wers a well } f r t ‘ 1 . 
r. : c shou be of r ( I f For extva help in wash- 
preparing - c © rec = “ j 
—< wea ( s pink v t v pins ©] ing, nothingcantake the 
iF ~ ros - 4 clover, etc. —Mrs. L. F., Con Stra add 4 iitile more rose water, & place of be Is- Naptha, 
away eig s wher n Old Time Potpourri j f 
Plenty of dirtloosening 


naptha and good soap 

are combined in 

Fels-Naptha, Cleans 
lightful mixture The subscriber . Se Ast Ue safely, more easily, 
es asked for the recipe has already had sev- J, a sia a abe ol ry s as it may eure more quickly. 
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Beau Geste’-2 C. P. Wren 
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t I ly ce, clea Oh, B Be wu I did 

| rb ’ best for you, old cl . There 
l ‘ punish cell » horse. nor spear, nor shield to 
lint and b le you But I put a dog at 

‘ | \ st yu t tl And your rifle and 

i | ild b b t is tor s d and spear ‘7 

< 1 ¢ l II I st bD ZO y 1 iad, I feared 
( \ dog, old chap I said, t r to 
t in bD to real “You a no 
i I tting it right, y b 
( . Ye 1 dog. . \¢ t | t 
\ I than I A dog | gcro his | id b 
i I it s heels 
Iet al the This was d dful 
and I h l I did not cart td a I « i d 
S Ma talk and Beau. 1 to@k it by one foot and drag 
| y actually | d d it dow ea 
' usly al I wl d 
| " t unlikely “Yes in. Lejaune—with your bay 
i i t lt in onet t ugh his | irt He w r't QV 
\ ! | i red that old dumb evidence against yo and Beau 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


VV R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
- finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 
and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. On the train, de Beau- 

jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, who is the 
owner of the Blue Water, a marve:ous sapphire. Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 
> Water is missing and that ‘“‘Beau Geste” and his two brothers have lieft 


brothers, each of whom has confessed to the theft, Join the French 
They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 
me their staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldini, 














friendly Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 
in their possession, he tays a plot to steal it, which, however, is Unsuc- 
ter Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 
iddy go to another Post. 
ipidiy go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. Lajeune becomes Commancer 
nd plot is formed to murder him and desert. One night John wakens and sees 
Lajeune motioning him to follow him Lajeune orders John to wake those not in the 
mutir While Lajeune is quelling the mutiny in his own way the fort is suddenly 
ttacked by Arabs Every soldier that ts killed is put back into n embrasure by 
Lajeu C dier predicts the death of the entire garrison 
by one the defenders are k 4 ng them Beau Geste, until finally Lajeune 
ad hn t y surviv John finds Lajeune looking for the Blue Water on 
E t nd | s him 
t} yther f nd after wa n of possibl ambush by 
th fort d Jevelovir r tim John sees 
t t f é ind man, who proves t iby drops from the wall 
C y Jot ? to giv th i that t attacking and t pr 
vent put } it t é 
1) l d s ‘\ \ id 
t t I nk I felt vy t than I had 
t fel M I died. I ga Dighy a 
f 1 to1 that harp 1 th Ys ! 
t 1 Get 1 t < vel I 
itt l killed s las t a 
Where was } . Digb ’ 
t 11 wal xy irom a nap 
Oh, yes And when all was read 


John, I sat and talked to Beau and told 
him I hadn't the l 


a as to what 


intest ic 





il t ial 
t he’d been up to in this ‘Blue Water’ 
’ ' business, but what I did know was that, 
| far from being anything shady, it was 
I; 5 something quixotic and noble. . . And 
then what do you think I did, John? 
by I fell asleep—and slept till the evening. 
I } een 
“I was a bit more my own man when 
n I woke up. I went up on the roof to 
see what was doing Creeping to 
the wall and peeping over, I saw that 
the Company was parading, and that I 
had cut it very fine. I thanked God 
Ct that I had awakened in time, for in a 
“T pull few minutes they would be marching in, 
over to Vv to clean up and take over 
11 “I crept back and sect fire to Beau's 
his « funeral pyre. Then I rushed off and 
d | poured a can of oil over the pile of 
t] co benches and furniture that I had heaped 
lamp oil up in the next room. I set light to that 
real ‘Vi and knocked another can over at the 
we 1 1 ist li foot of the stairs. I lit it and bolted up 
ised to int it fv chief regret was to the stair of the look-out platform. At 
that I had no Union Jack to drape over the bottom of this, I did the same, and 
him by that time it would have taken more 
H I did the best IT could, and water than there is in the Sahara to put 
‘ 1 le | with sheets of the place out. I decided that Beau's 
‘ i things. ... All white, more funeral was all right, the evidence 
less There was no sign of the against you destroyed, and the time ar- 
1 and oil . He looked splendid rived for me to clear out... .” 
t king it over, I took the He yawned prodigiously. 
] d laid that over all “So I came to look for you, John.... 
It n't what I would have liked, To look for... for...” 
t he had fouweht and died under it so Digby was asleep 
1 It s d Served. . .” Should I go to sleep too? The temp- 
Digl head was nodding as he talk- tation was sore. But I felt that if we 
1 He was lil 1 somnambulist. I were to save ourselves, we must do it 
tried to stop him at once. We could hardly hope to lie 
“Shut uy Tohn , T must get it there all night and escape detection in 
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the morning, when the place would be 
pare with scouts and skirmishers, 
decided to watch for an hour ] 
while poor Digby slept. At phy 
that time I would wake him and say 
that 1 was going to make the attempt to 
get a camel.... 
Nota light showed. Was the idea to 
make the smouldering fort a bait for the 
Arabs whom de Beaujolas would sup- 
pose to be in the neighbourhood—a bait 
to attract them to his lead-and-steel fanged 
tr 


— 


ip. . 
How would it be p ssible, after all, 
for me to approach that silvered black 
across the moonlit sands, without 
being challenged, seized, and exposed for 
what I was? I had anticipated approach- 
ing a normal, somnolent camp—not a 
tensely watchful look-out post, such as 
the oasis had become from the time 
Digby and I had fired our rifles. 
Would it be better, after ail, to sleep 
all night and try to bluff the camel- 
guard on the morrow, when the whole 
would be buzzing with life and 
It seemed a poor look-out any- 


place 
activity? 
way. And how bitterly one would re- 
egret not having made the attempt on 
foot, if one were seized in the effort to 
take a camel. : 
Having decided that Digby had slept 
about a couple of hours, I woke 
“What about it, Dig?” I said. “Are 
g to have a shot at getting a 
camel, or are we going to march? We 








must do one or the other, unless you 
think we might do any good here by 
daylight 
Oh, « “lm s 
you're right, J it to slecp 
in tl t of speaking 
[his is not exactly helpful, and I 
was ft ¢ to make up my mind as to 
\ I should give him another hour, 
k him up again at once, when 
I camel-riders leave the oasis. I 
aot pe 
rl s no doubt about it \ 
l iS g y out, or dispatch e 
I sent to Tokotu 
camels drew nearer and I decided, 
their direction, they were on the 
way to Tokotu. 
| crawled down the reverse slope of 
n ind-hill and ran along the valley at 


base. Climbing another hillock, I 
saw that a repetition of the manocuvre 
would bring me on to their line. I did 
not know what I was going to do when 
I got there, but I felt there would be no 
harm in trying to find out who they 
were and where they were going. If 
we followed them and got a chance to 
steal their camels while they were not 
too far from the oasis to return on foot, 
I had an idea that we might take that 
chance. The temptation would be very 
strong, as it was a matter of life and 
death to us, while to thém it would 
be merely a matter of a long day’s 
march and a fearful tale of terrific com- 
bat with the horde of Arabs who had 
shot their camels. 

Suddenly a well-known voice remark- 
ed conversationally: 

“AVe sure gotta put them nigs wise, 
Buddy. ... We doin’ want nawthen to 
eventooate to the pore boobs through us 
not taking ’em by the hand... .” . 

“Hank!” I yelled in glee and thank- 
fulness, and he and Buddy turned their 
camels towards me. 

“Here’s one of the mystery boys, any- 
how,” went on Hank. “I allowed as how 
you'd be around somewhere when we 
see you all three gone missin’ from the 
old home. .. 

In a valley between two sand-hills, 
Hank and Buddy brought their camels 
to their knees and dismounted. Both 
wrung my hand in a painful and most 
delightful manner. 

“No offence, and excusin’ a personal 
and dellikit question, Bo,” said Buddy, 
“but was it you as had the accident with 
the cigar-lighter an’ kinder caused arson, 
ical proceedins’? . . .” 

“No,” I said. “It was Digby set fire 
the fort.” 


(Continuea on page 16) 
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Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are iInsertea In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
A word. The minimum charge per tnsertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one word each Initial, abbreviation and whole number, including 
name and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y. 
counts as eleven words. 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


| 
E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 | 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- | 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
| 

} 


‘| THIS LP 





not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Canceila- 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of the low rate to 
subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 




















DOGS AND PET STOCK BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 








PURE COLLIE PUPS. Beautiful-Intelligent. 90 VARIETIES POUT LTRY. Eggs. Chicks. 
Farm Raised. ales $10.00—Female $5.00. Dogs. P'ze ns. ares. Fer rets A avies. W hite 
COOLSPRING KENNELS, Mercer, Pa. Mice. Catalogue. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 








TILBURY’S WHITE COLLIES: Trained CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. 1. 














cow dog $50. Pups from driving stock, eligible, | Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.00; 
$10 up. OWEGO, N. Y. mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. C. M 
LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 
RAT TERRIER PUPS, $10. Bred matrons 
and smooth fox terrier pups, all ages, prices re- WE OFFER a few hundred twelve weeks 
duced Can be registered in A. K. C. Shipped single comb white leghorn pullets “Hollywood 
on approval anywhere. Order early. References: n” heavy laying 1.25 each. 


Herrick, Illinois. 


This paper or State Bank of 
Illinois. 


CARMEN D. WELCH, 





Strai ored_s for 
NU-BORN FARMS, Jasper, N. 


Ramsey, 





COCKER SPANIEL-PUPPIES parti-color, BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 





“ke anc shite Sligible 7 RS, IDA $10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, White Leghorns, 
an oy Bes 3 BY. ‘ - $8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, le more, 
aaa crececxcn tte . 25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- 

lar. W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 








JUNE 9£ Quality Chick Barred 
Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. W. Leg- 
horns & heavy mixed, $8.00 pe indred. Light 
mixed $7.00 per hundred S il ices on 


} chicks are 
Advertising 


large lots. 50 
range flocks. 
McAlisterville, 


more. Free 


LAUVER, 








QUALITY 


per 100; $90 per 


BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $10 


1000; Rocks, Keds, Anconas, 








Minoreas, $14 per 100; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 

reaches a larger number $16 per 100. . Lower 

. He ae. se prices in lar varieties 

ot prospective pur- Thousands on hand 

haeare rhe incerte for sale. Custom hatching. Ser for folder. 
asers iserted : hing. | Send _ 

chasers when insert SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., 


in the Classified Sec- Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 or 337. 


tion of 





PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandotte rys Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction eed Write for 


AMERICAN rices. CANFIELD HATCHERY, Drawer 25, 
State Road, Lexington, Mass. 
AGRICULTURIST «PUR K BRED CHAMPION English Strain 








eghorn (Cocker . 
guaranteed birds. EDWIN EARL, Penn Yan, 


m ¥. 

















PULLETS, COCKERELS and Matu 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Tancre 
same breeding as my pen New York Egg Lay 
ing Contest, $1.00 up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GEORGE HOAG, Shavertown, New York 











LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 


FOR SALE: 100 tuberculin tested cows, fresh 
and nearby springers, also fall cows good size 
and heavy producers and nice condition. FRED 


MILLER & SON, Washington Co., Argyle, N. Y. 








PULLETS, 100 Plymouth Rock, 4 mo. old, 
from Ohio accredited stock. Free range, healthy 
birds. Also 300—14 week old White Leghorn 
pullets, bred for egg production. Ready to ship. 















Write for prices and quantity wanted. CECIL 
WRITE TO Roy Cook, Independence, Iowa | PUDNEY, Sherburne, N. Y. 
for the Milking Shorthorn Journal,—Lot’s of in- 
teres , news in it. M. WHITNEY, Berlin, BABY CHICKS—Husky, Purebred, Barred 
| 7 Rocks, I. Reds, White Wyandottes, Light 





summer and fall 


10,000 every week, . 
CANFIELD 


Send for special price list. 
HATCHERY, 


Brahmas. 


Sheep 














Dept. G., State Road, Lexington, 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE and_ Dorset} Mass. 

Sheep. Shipped on approval. No payment re- 

quired. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $8—100; 
White Leghorns $8—100; Barred Rock & Reds 
Swine $9—-100; White Rocks $10—100; Light Mixed 
$7-—-100; Heavy mixed $8—100. Culled for 
REGISTERED, Poland Chinas, Berkshires,}] heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pairends stock. 


Chester Whites, 8 week pigs, Bred sows, Service| 100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the ship- 


Boars, Collies, males, $7.50, females, $5.00.] ping. Special price on larger order. Circular 
*s, all ages. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville,| free. JACOB NEIMOND, Box A, McAlister- 





ville, Pa. 











BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 


OUR UNUSUAL MID-SUMMER Offering of 
Barred Rock pullets is now ready. Park strain 
hatched Apr. 10, weight about 2% Ibs., the best 
1 » J 
nh 








in Barred Rocks at a reasonable figure, $1.25 
each, F. (¢ B. Mara Cockerels & Capons 
same price Live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Order now fri will not 


ym this ad,—it 
appear again. M. C. BEECHER, Marathon, 








TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





TURKEYS FOR SALE—Toms $10 each; 
Hens $8.00. W. R. SELLECK, Huntington, 
Long Island. 





STANDARD BRED, BOURBON Red Baby 
Turkeys, July, $10.00 dozen. Aug. 75c each 
MRS. C. J. DOXTATER, Evans Mills, N. Y. 
FARMS FOR SALE 








(15) 67 
AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATLONAL Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen 
can make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
Pres.. Meadville, Pa, 





SILOS. 








LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—Some knots, but excellent value 
New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa 








ROOFING 
with 
$1.95 


PAPER 
nails and 
per roll. 
guaranteed b 


WINIKER 


Ist quality slate surtace 
cement, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs., 
Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and 
y an Eastern million dollar concern, 
BROTHERS, Millis, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 











FARM EQUIPMENT 





Clipping Machines 





CLIPPED COWS mean ciean milk.—Iimprove 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestmg 
information. GILLEITE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 3ist Street, 
New York City. 


EXTENSION LADDERS——20 to 32 ft., 25¢ 
ft. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N, 
. 2 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series, L. F. THORN- 
TON. Dimock, Pa. 





MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we 
develop roll, make 6 good high gloss prints and 
return for 25c coin or stamps. COWIC STUDIO, 
10% Fountein Ave., Springfield, O. 








Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment 
Free catalog showing pictures of harvester, PRO- 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans. 








SHIP US YOUI 


OLD FEED, Bran and 
Middling Bags. We 


Se each and also pay 
freight on lots of more bags. Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLELCHFELD 
“. * BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffalo 








Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it will help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your pa ular re- 
quirements. It 1s just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Silos 











EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates. Ham- 
pers. Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. New and second-hand flats, fillers 
and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
bury St. Bro»klyn. N. Y. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 





NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hoeps and doors, 12x28—$215.00. Ciher 
Sizes in proportion, Same silo im spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





Irises 





FARMS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—New York Farms, Northern 
Otsego County, Alfalfa soil, on paved roads, 
electr } 14 mile to high school 





ric power, telephones, 
and church, Buildin in excellent repair. 


n Vrite 
P. O. BOX 31, Springfield Center, N. Y 





MY 225-ACRE, 21-c 
ment ill trade for small farm. 
t ° 


» wil a 
HALLOCK, Delevan, N. Y 





w dairy farm and equip- 
Write E 


BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES MIXED IRISES 


for cut flowers, for supplying roadside markets, 


four dollars per hundred plants wholesale. 
SPECIAL OFFERING: Mother of Pearl; Al- 
eazar; Lord of June; Fro; Emperor; Afterglow; 
Kochi; Opera; Archeveque; Seminole; Rhein 
Nixe; Her Majesty; Shekinah; Madame Chereau; 
Isolene; Quaker Lady; Princess Beatrice; Zan- 
ardalia; Iris King; May Queen. Your choice 
postpaid, labeled, of four for one dollar; ten for 


two dollars, or the whole twenty for three dol- 
lars. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 





$300 GETS 50 Acre farm, balance easy. Near 
tive ti 10 cow spring- 
ete basement barn, 
e, garage, good house, 





silo, 





woods, 





finest 





t crops, farm machinery—Everything goes, 
$2000. FRED HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—A high class apple orchard of 
good varieties. 80 acres in orchard; 192 acres 
in all. One of the best orchards in Pennsylvania. 


22 years old. 


t year. 


) Will produce from 15,000 to 25,000 
bushels a Storage plant, 24,000 bushels 
capacity. In two years this orchard will pay 
for itself. B. M. & D. G. NELSON, R. D. No 
1, Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We bave 
able-bodied Jewish young men, some witb and 
some without experience, who want farm work 
lf you need a good, steady man, write for ap 
order blank. Ours is not a commercial agency. 
We make no charge. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. INC. Box A, 301 E. 14th 
St.. New York City 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED:—A MARRIED Man as Herds- 
man and Foreman for a herd of Registered 
cattle. Prefer party that can furnish milkers and 
board a few men. Best of wages and furnished 
house. Good buildings and equipment. Position 
also open for married poultryman, and single 
man as milker and farmer. BOX 427 clo 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 























Plants 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine- 


berry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Aspara- 
gus plants for September and October planting. 
Pot-grown Strawberry plants for August and Fall 





planting also Llardy Perennial Flower plants, 
Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants, Tulips 
for August and Fall planting. Catalogue free. 


Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
N. Y¥. 





CELERY—White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant 
Golden and Easy Blanching. CABBAGE 
Ballhead, Flat Dutch. Plants ready 

5 $10.00—10,000. J. C. 





PDELPHINIUM, HOLLYHOCK, BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Lupine, Mertensia, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Foxglove, 
Hardy Pink, Blue Bells, Mountain Pink, Even- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 
Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted during 
August and Fall and will bloom freely next 
summer. Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Hedge plants, Tulips; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Loganberry, Wineberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus plants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free, 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 


N. ¥ 











HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — — 


To Make a Good Fly Spray — — — — 





By Ray Inman 





i 7, POTHING TAKES THE JOYOUTOFA 
COw’s LIFE AND PROFITS OUT 
OF THE MILK ‘YIELO LIKE 


FLIES IN SUMMER 
THOUGH THEY PROVIDE = 
SPORT FOR THE MILKER 


.**? 


Pys errectve Fey REPELLENT MAY BE 
BOUGHT —-.OR MADE BY — 




















DISSOLVING Yau 
WATER HEAT 


F SOAP IN | GALLON OF 
TO BOILING POINT 





LLONS OF Be pe 
PY 5 
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CHURN VIGOROUSLY AND ADD 6 GALLONS 
OF WATER 


SPRAY OM Cows JUS? BEFORE MILKING 








BARN DURING THE HEAT OF THE DAY 





ALSO— 
GWE COWS ACCESS TO CooL 






PICTURE OF T BLACK 
RESTING IN DARKENE 


STEIN COWS 


BARN 


FLIES FROM COWS BACKS AS THE 
ENTERS THE BARN. : 








BPHESE MEASURES SHOULD RELIEVE 

THE ANIMALS (AND THE MILKER)-ANO 

INCREASE THE YIELD OF SBE 
MILK-ANOPROFITS “~~” 
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NOW IF NOTHIN’ 
ELSE HAPPENS 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK | girls have all married and Ieft the farm. 
oe Naturally on a farm of this size in a 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWS ( RY ar 1} county which grows considerable crops a 
- : 1 ‘I ;, : . | ] irea is cultivated each year, I 
Ist), | J y W ( Wake-| found two of the boys plowing, one with 
- ~ , - j “ee a tractor, another with a team. Elmer 
Fa was f a piece of alfalfa sod which 
Bafhead, ‘Tall Danish 3 Deum | had ly been plowed. I asked Mr. 
he K Dark Red} Smith whetl he found that alfalfa sod 
ou . . W i xl place to grow beans and pota- 
Re-R ( I } i oe i 
$1 $ ( ! : Re-} toes nd he said that it always succeeded 
_ tateegy d i | in getting good crops where they had put 
D Erfurt I ; | them in on alfalfa sod. Rignt next to 
- a. Sie ¢ . . ' or i piece was as fine a piece of clover 
hard i th i N t eding as I have ever seen. 

White” PI ‘ | Che principal es of income on this 
| Giant I b farm are beans potatoes, hay and 
I Bur For ] ] | 
is - a : 

4 = % First Purebreds in 1908 
D Q “In the Spring of 1908,” said Mr. Smith, 
pa | 1 h'p with two of my neighbors, 
P alt I I bought our first registered Holstein bull, 
F. RO u | S300 ra tour w old calf. 
( FLOW CABBAC | At t 1 time I purchased three reg- 
: yo ras | Holstein heifers at $150 each. The 
ae | 1 son of the famous ‘King 
- . l by H. A. Moyer of Syra 
Rock \ From. this our herd 
‘ : has been built up and we have since pur- 
‘ ll bred 1 
( I f \ iim to grow 
; ws t ’ | { our feed which consists 
} I 1, hay and in winter one 
, | I n 1 | per da ens r¢ 
S | | barley sup 
TOBACCO oe 2 Ve ee 
t { yi our farm 
GUARANT YH PUN ORACCO ifty head ir different 
Che : > 10 
$ 1} T 
ED | ’ ‘ it ! tL potatoes 
SS — il ) we used 
WOMEN’S WANTS i ’ que n of 
; ahin ik wil the fact that W have a 
hold l f to do in tl fall has in- 
¥ VORK cu his down. We used 
COBFAS “ I hip ut f ral rs have 
1 y il i 
HAVE YO \ W 1 all of tl in Ithaca and 
z + 4 , ag | l eived a price better than we could 
ired shipping 
ILA ! last » years | been bad as 
: , ml ¢ p ] 1 1 d The 
Norw | n \ late last fall and a large area 
‘ t ed We wer fortunate 
on : . On m ¢ p cally all of our crop 
‘ | yield was not particularly good 
vy and the price received 
$ { not very satisfactory 
¢ NA t B. ANY. J UNI J past we have secured very good 
=> I on wheat after beans but in the 

WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS last two years it has been so late after the 

re off that we have not been 

WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts W 1. I sper} able to get the crop in. We sell a con- 
vans A “ “a t + I W . 'N, » lersey Al | ibl imount of h iy every Yruf®. Prob- 
ly the returns from this source would 

WOOL-II } ' \ | \ e between $1500 and $2500 a year. 

Q K. » Site i : | We h 1 dairy of nineteen purebred 
me » < and the milk from them 

— een ———s he Ithaca Ice Cream Company. 
ns. have two Ford trucks and one of the 

P yY F | nds the biggest part of the fore- 

ost our arm | king this milk to Ithaca along with 
A d K T | milk from our tenants.” 

Off || 
n cep irespassers | A Large Crop Acreage 
- — _ IT a 1 rewardi ig th acreages of the 

: 1] different. cr ps and Mr. Smith told me 

We h ve had some new signs || tion to the ten acres of pota- 

made up of extra heavy material |j} : f oa igauatenastcggs nae » al 
because severe storms will tear and || | y grow cigmy acres © 
otherwise make useless a lighter |}| , torty of winter wheat, 
constructed material. We unre- ||| barley, about twelve of 
| servedly advise farmers to post |l| n and about 135 acres of hay. 
their land and the notices we have ||} } I 5 ed in learning something 
| prepared comply in all respects || nw h Mr. Smith has met 
v th the laws of New York, New || 1 maintaining soil fertility. 
| Jersey and } ennsylvania Phe price I , names preaders, two 
| to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, Il! o¢ which 1 n under the implement 
th me rate applying to larger | , - - ' entaiie anetndiuad 
| quantities. 1 incidentally apologize 
7 | r tl A 1 was not under cover. 
| American Agriculturist ||| \ lly put manure on the farm 
| 1 lows, the year previous to 
| wr Pour Avent New Vork i rt plowed under,” said Mr. 
= = ————— I “We use a considerable amount 
papitata pS commercial fertilizer, about seventy- 

P “ee , per cent of which is a complete fer- 

When Writing Advertisers d about twenty-five per cent acid 
Be sure to say you Saw it in }| phate. I presume we buy close to 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST twenty tons of fertilizer every year. We 

about a 4-8-7 on the. potato crop, but 














(Continued from page 3) 

use Iess nitrogen, usually about two per 
cent on the wheat and spring grains. For 
beans we use 0-10-8 or a 0-12-5. Some 
lime is always used where alfalfa has been 
seeded. Ten acres of alfalfa was seeded 
last year and twelve acres has been put 
in this spring.” 

“I might mention some of the essential 
elements which I think help to successful 
farming in this locality. 

“One of the most important is under- 
drainage. How many poor crops, how 
much lost time, how many disappointments 
are due to wet land and portions of your 
fields that need drainage. 

“Another important practice is to grow 
a varicty of crops. Many times I have 
seen seasons where one crop would be very 
poor and another would be unusually good. 
This helps to balance things up and keeps 
business going. 

“Another thing that is important is the 
end of t farming My 
to 


selling he business. 


observations leads me 
ime crop 
1 good price for it and 
extremely high 


to hold crops it is when 


ience and 
that the t 
when you can get 
not hold 
lf the 


they are extrem 


exper 


believe to sell a iS 


out for prices 


re is a tim 
low. 

land and going in 
debt i very good plan 
to the amount of 
your indebtedness or more, for the pro- 


ty 





buying 


“Th ye 


ior it, I think it 


carry life insurance to 





tection of your family and to relieve your 
mind of care and anxiety in regard to your 
family and financial affairs in case of your 
death by accident or sickness.” 
They Have the Equipment 

It requires a lot of equipment to run a 
farm of this size. In addition to the 
three manure spreaders and two tractors 
tilready met d, the farm has two small 
t for ting milk and other farm 
prod " iplete set of modern hay 
machinery, two grain drills, a cultipacker, 
tractor plows, as well as the usual smaller 
equipment 

Irom what I have said about the land 
purchased by Mr. Smith it might be as 


sumed that he has spent all of his profits 
in this way. Such, however, is not the 
case I remarked to Mrs. Smith that 
they had a very fine comfortable home 

“Yes,” she said, “we do not belicve in 
being extravagant but we do like to be 
comfortable.” 


Mr. Smith a Rotarian 
The home is supplied with a farm elec- 
tric light plant which furnishes light for 


two houses, the barn and garage. In ad- 
dition to furnishing light it furnishes 
power for running the washing machine 


and current for ironing. Drinking water 
for the farm is furnished by a pump on 
the back porch while an upstairs tank is 
kept filled with rain water and furnishes 
hot and cold water for the kitchen and 
bathroom. A victrola and radio are two 
prominent features of the pleasant living 
room, 


Mr. Smith’s activities are not confined 
to the farm. I learned that he was a 
member of the Trumansburg Rotary Club, 


that the family are active members of the 
Grange and that Mr. Smith had served 
as master of his local subordinate Grange. 
Mr. Morse the farm bureau manager, told 
me that when he came to the county and 
asked for a list of men in the community 
who were active and interested in farm 
bureau work that the name of Mr. Smith 
headed the list in his community. I was 
also interested to learn that Elmer, the 
younger son, is an active member of the 








AFTER THIRTY YEARS 
The Olid Swimmin’ Hole doesn’t seem 
as deep as it used to be.—Judge. 
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A Well Balanced Farm in Tompkins County 


Trumansburg Young Farmers Club which 
was recently organized in connection with 
the high school Department of Agricul- 
ture taught by Mr. Hoskins. During 
Farmer's Week last Spring Elmer went 
with a number of other members of the 
club and conducted a business and social 
meeting of the Trumansburg Young 
Farmers Club in the main lecture room 
of one of the buildings on the State Col- 
lege campus. Mr. Smith has already been 
a member of the Town Board for a num- 
ber of years and is a director of the Tru- 
mansburg National Bank. 





“Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Then I would shore like to shake him 
by the hand, some,’ said Hank. “Is he 
around?” 


“Having a nap over there,” I replied. 


“The other bright boy too?” asked 
Buddy. “An’ where's. Lejaune? Havin’ 
set fire to the home, hev you taken 


Poppa by the ear an’ led him out into 
the garden for to admire? “i 

As quickly as possible I told him what 
had happened—of Michael’s death and 
“funeral.” 

“He w a white man, pard, 
"Nuff said,” commented Hank. 

“He w all-wool-an’-a-yard-wide, 
Bo,” said Buddy, and I felt that Michael 
might have had worse epitaphs. 

As I led the way to where I had left 
Digby sleeping, I asked the Americans 
going. 


sorta 


as shore 


as 


where they 


“Wal—we 


were 
sent lookin’ fer 
some nigs from Tokotu,” replied Hank. 
“Old Man Bojolly allow they'll run 
into an Injun ambush they ain't put 
wise. We gotta warn them there’s In- 
juns about, fer all the location’s so quiet 
an’ peaceful-lookin’... 

“IT wonder they didn’t git you 
boys when they shot us up,” he added. 

“We were the Arabs,” I confessed 
with modest pride. 

“Sunday pants of Holy 
observed. “And that lyin’ son of a skunk 
of a Schneider swore he shot seven of 
you himself—and the rest of you carried 
away their bodies as he retired in good 
order! Thinks he oughta get the medatile 
militaire or somethin’....” 

I had difficulty in awaking poor Dig- 
by, but when he realised that Hank and 
Buddy were actually present in the flesh, 
he was soon very much awake and on 
the spot. 

“Say, boys,” he went on, after grect- 
ing them and hearing their tale of the 
Battle of the Vedettes, “it’s a lot to ask, 
I know. But do you think you could be 
attacked, like Dupanloup, by about a 
hundred and fifty of us, and lose your 
camels? . . . They'd be shot beneath 


was 


two 


Moses!” he 


you, or on top of you, if you like,— 
while you fought desperately—one to 
seventy-five, isn’t it? .. You would 


have peace with honour, and we'd have 
a chance to save our lives. 

“Fergit it, son,” replied Hank to Dig- 
by, but he looked at Buddy. 

“Couldn’t you possibly let us have 
them?” I said. “If we went a mile or 
two further on, we could kick up a feare 
ful row with our four rifles, and you 
could go back and collect a medal when 
old Dupanloup gets his 
doing a rear-guard stunt, and we'd pep- 
per the scenery in your direction before 
we rode off.... The Senegalese are safe 


enough. There are no Arabs and no 

ambush... . 4 And we simply shan’t have 

a little dog’s chance without camels.” 
“We want ’em, Bo,” replied Hank 


with quiet finality. 
“Shore,” agreed Buddy, eycing him. 
I was surprised and disappointed 
Even more disappointed at the attitt 
of my friends than at the loss of 
camels, 


(To Be Continued) 
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Egg Dealers to Go to Trial 


ILLIAM ROSEN and Morris 

Fersht, formerly doing business under 
the trade name of The Liberty Butter and 
Egg Company, will soon be up for trial 
in the Federal Court for alleged fraudu- 
lent practices. The operations of Rosen 
and Fersht were exposed in the columns 
of the Service Bureau several months ago 
foliowing the receipt of many complaints 
from shippers accompanied by worthless 
checks issued by the company. 

The court action against Rosen and 
Fersht is being conducted by the U. S. 
Post Office in connection with an egg deal 
the Liberty Butter and Egg Company had 
with two shippers in the South. It is 
said that these shippers suffered a loss of 
opproximately two thousand dollars 
through their transactions with the Liberty 
Jutter and Egg Cumpany 

A number of readers of the Service 
Bureau will recall their sad experience 
with Morris Fersht when he was pro- 
prietor of Fersht, Inc., doing business on 
Pitkin Avenue in Brooklyn. We still hold 
a number of protested checks in the hope 
that some day Fersht will make good. 

The trial of Rosen and Fersht was or- 
iginally set for the 11th, but a short post- 
ponement was obtained. The Service Bu- 
reau will report the procedure of the trial 
and various details presented, in subse- 
quent issues. It is hoped that this court 
action will serve to bring to a close, the 
sharp practices which the egg trade itself 
has been striving to stamp out. 


Decimo Club at Work in 
New York 


HE National Better Business Bureau 

has made public a bulletin concerning 
the mysterious operations of the Decimo 
Club, Inc. a nation-wide secret, fraternal 
organization. The association has an office 
in Buffalo, N. rx. 

The organization started in California, 
and has swung all the way eastward to the 
seaboard, with national headquarters at 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The Bul- 
letin disclosed that on June 1 the Cali- 
fornia Corporation Commission declared 
the activities of the Decimo Club, Inc. to 
be in violation of the California Corpora- 
tion Securities Act, and ordered it to cease 
selling memberships in that commoawealth. 
Moreover, the Missouri Blue Sky Com- 
mission earlier in the year issued a cease 
and desist order against the organization, 
and the affiliated Apasco Purchase & Sales 
Corporation. The defendants obtained a 
temporary injunction restraining the en- 
forcement of this order pending the out- 
come of the hearing. 

Secrecy Prevails 

It is said that the secrecy of the or- 
ganization is not restricted to outsiders, 
for the members themselves are given to 
understand that the workings of the or- 
ganization are left solely in the hands of 
the five individuals whose business history 
is said to be obscure. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
directs particular attention to the sub- 
joined five points concerning “the myster- 
ious” Decimo Club: 

“1. Printed matter issued by the Decimo 
Club, Inc., notifies the prospective member that 
he must not seek to assure himself that he does 
not risk his iniitiation fees and dues. ‘The very 
fact that any prospective member,’ to quote the 
language of the club, ‘seeks to assure himself, by 
one means or another that he is not risking this 
money’ shows that he is not suited to be a mem- 
ber of the organization. And the sole support 
for this extraordinary test of eligibility is that 
other members have been induced to enter the 
order without inquiry or assurance. 


“9 


> 


A member who signs the application blank 
commits himself to expect no financial results 
for himself until one year after date of his actual 
admission. He is to remain acquiiescent during 
that probation period, while the initiation fees 
and the monthly dues flow in. 

“3. The member engages by written promise 
that he will accept the action of the board of 
directors without protest, and if he finds himself 
unable to follow their leadership, will ‘quietly 
and gentlemanly resign.’ 

“4. The member agrees that ‘all the business 
affairs of the club’ shall be left to the judgment 
of the board of directors, and that he under- 
stands the necessity of leaving these affairs 
“solely in the hands of a few men.’ 


“5, By onstitutional provision, complete con- 
trol ot th organization’s finances, memberships 
and poliicies is vested absolutely in the five 
members of the governing board who have been 
responsible for the Decimo Club’s inception and 
growth. Even full members are denied a real 
voice in the administration, through an astound. 
ing series of checks set forth in the Club's 
constitvtion. The names of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Decimo Club are: H. B. Monijar, 
president; J. D. Webster, treasurer & vice-pres- 
ident; B. S. Pease, secretary and Crowell Pease, 
Cc. O. Drew, E. R. Schaefer and D. A. Webster, 
directors. 

If the Decimo Club intends to put each 
member in business for himself by di- 
verting the patronage of other members 
to him, it will no doubt test out again the 
familiar attempt of communities to live 
by doing one another’s washing. 


Be On the Watch 

' Pyare HAWKINS, alias Daniel 

Douglas, of Buffalo, N. Y., was em- 
ployed as house-to-house salesman by the 
Buffalo management of the Ebroclo Shirt 
Company. Hawkins defrauded a _ con- 
siderable number of would-be purchasers 
of shirts, hosiery, underwear, etc., out of 
various small amounts. At the time of 
his arrest, seventcen complaints were on 
record, and restitution was made to these. 
Hawkins entered a plea of guilty to the 
charge. Subsequent to the conviction eight 
additional complaints have been received 
by the Buffalo Better Business Bureau, 
but Hawkins cannot now be found. Watch 
out for him. 


Seller of ‘‘Exclusive Rights’’ 
Indicted in Buffalo 

LBERT KINTZINGER, | traveling 

about the country by automobile with 
his family, made his living by selling ter- 
ritorial rights for the “Tesco” products. 
In Buffalo at 12:00 o'clock one day, he 
entefed into a contract for exclusive rights 
to the sale and distribution of “Tesco” 
window flashers, an advertising device. At 
6:00 o’clock on the samé day he executed 
a contract, almost identical in its terms, 
with another “exclusive” representative of 
his company. Some time later he returned 
to Buffalo and executed a third contract 
for the same rights and privileges. The 
sums of money involved amounted to sev- 
eral hundred dollars and Kintzinger was 





Insurance Indemnities Paid 


in June 
Paid up to December 31, 1926. .$21,359.30 
During 1986 .....ccccccccsccccce 30,994.06 
January 1 to June 30, 1927 .... 15,427.04 
Total Paid to date ..........$67,780.40 


Details of Indemnities Paid 
During June, 1927 


W. J. Russell, Meridale, N. Y. ..$ 6.71 


Auto accident—bruises 


John Starr, Coopersburg, Pa. 30.00 
Auto struck wagon—brutsed knee 
E. D. Raymond, No. River, N. Y. 72.86 


Auto collision—injured shoulder 
B. McQuain, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 14.28 
Tire exploded, car upset—contused chest 
Elizabeth Cunningham, Carthage, 
eer - 42.86 


Auto accident—fractures 


Evelyn Gilmore, Belle Mead, N.J. 22.86 
Auto turned over—tlacerations 
Orville Williamson, Knox, N. ¥. 20.00 
Thrown from wagon—bruises 
Fred. Brown, Sr., Bloomsburg, 
bs VNanaeneekes eo keneseneaces 40.00 


Auto accideni—injuries 
Pearl D. Bidwell, Unadilla, N. Y. 75.71 
Auto struck by train—lacerated face and 


head 

Peter Calhoun, Andes, N. Y. .. 20.00 
Auto accident—lacerations 

George Grimm, Sodus, N. Y. .... 40.60 
Thrown from waaon 

Sidney Lepetz, Riverhead, N. Y. 57.14 
Auto collisiion—fractures 

L. R. Dragoon, Sclota, N. ¥Y..... 0.00 
Auto accident—dislocated elbow 

Mrs. E. Williams, Augusta, N.J. 30.00 
Auto accident—injuries 

Isabelle Russell, Meridale, N. Y. 48.57 
Auto accident—fractured ribs 

Paul Rubin, Paimyra, N. Y. ...~ 20.00 
Thrown from wagon—contusions 

D. M. Washburn, Niobe, N. Y. .. 40.00 
Thrown from waaon—fractured rib 

Fannie Walters, Rexville, N. Y. 14.28 
Auto accident—fractures 

J. M. England, Fonda, N. Y. .... 80.00 
Adjustment 

$704.27 











indicted. He was arrested in Cleveland 
Ohio, and returned to Buffalo with con- 
siderable difficulty by the Buffalo police, 
owing to the fact that extradition was 
fought. He languished in jail for some 
time and finally secured bail. He im- 
mediately took lodgings at a local hotel, 
and entered advertising in local papers 
for agents to undertake the “exclusive 
rights” on a proposition which would make 
possible an income up to seven thousand 
dollars a year. This advertising was dis- 
continued as soon as its character was 
discovered by the newspapers. 

Kintzinger will be tried after the sum- 
mer recess of the Buffalo Courts.—Buffalo 
Betier Business Bureau. 





Who Wrote This Letter? 
"THE Service Bureau has received a 
letter from one of its subscribers 
UNSIGNED complaining about the 
methods of the Metal Cast Products Com- 
pany, Boston Road, New York. Because 
of the fact that our reader, who was a 
war veteran did not sign his name, we 
have been unable to get any satisfaction. 
The complaint against the Metal Cast 
Products Company was that they succeeded 
in selling their outfit to our subscriber, 
but failed to buy back the products manu- 
factured. The company has informed 
representatives of the National Better 
Business Bureau that it agrees and will 


purchase from their manufacturers all 
toys and novelties produced in their forms, 
if they have been neatly done and 
finished. 


It is said that the company’s contract is 
so worded that at times it gets the com- 
pany into considerable trouble with pur- 
chasers of the bronze casts, although the 
Better Business Bureau states that the 
complaints when forwarded have always 
been adjusted. 


Write Again and Sign Name in 
Full 

This is another form of home work 
scheme that depends on the skill of the 
individual. If our reader sees this item 
we wish he would again write us and give 
us his name and address. Perhaps we 
wiil be able to effect an adjustment. 





A Question About Back Taxes 


1! bought a farm In 1921 and have had 
It searched by a lawyer. Now I find that 
a_ tax has not been paid at Albany since 
1920. 1! would like to know what ! can do 
In this matter. 

HE state tax for the year 1920 that has 

' remained unpaid on this farm is some- 
thing that must be paid and whether you 
pay it or the man from whom you bought 
the farm pays it, is immaterial to the 
state. A great deal depends upon the facts 
of this particular sale. If the title passed 
in 1921 and you had a general warranty 
deed you can require the other man to pay 
it and if he doesn’t you may sue him for 
a breach of warranty under the deed. 





An Act of Negligence 


1 am writing you about a fire started by 
a man employed by the state on the high- 
way In this town. It happened at that 
time when we had no rain for weeks and 
the grass was dry and brown and a strong 
south wind was blowing. He left the fire 
a short time. It blazed up and swept up 
our hill pasture and through about four 
acres of thirty year old pines, leaving them 
blackened and charred and undoubtedly lost 
In valuation. Now I wish to know if it 
would be possible to get payment from 
the state for the damage done. Others 
have suggested that we ought to have 





something for the apparent carelessness. 
No less than three bonfires were started 
on us that day along the highway. Kindly 
let us know If there Is a possibility of 
recelving any help and in what way we 
should go about it. 

HE act of leaving a road fire un- 

watched on a windy day is certainly 
an act of negligence on the part of the 
person employed by the State Highway 
Department. The act is for which an 
ordinary employee would be liable in a 
damage action, but it is different with the 
state; you cannot hail the state into civil 
court. The state has provided, however, 
that in cases such as this you may file 
a claim with the attorney general or give 
him written notice of your intention to 
file such a claim and then he will tell 





you what can be done. 
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ITHOUT coal or: gas or 

water pressure you can now ; 
have hot water—all you need— 
from your kitchen pump. 


You’ve always wanted city com- 
fort; here’s your chance. If you 
have a water pressure system so 
much the better. If not, the 
pump will work as well. 


Easy Method 
Simply install a Perfection Kero- 
sene-Burning Water Heater by a 
new, easy method explained in 
the Perfection booklet. When you 
need hot water turn a valve and 
work the pump as usual. Need 
cold water, turn the valve back. 


Economical Too 


Perfection Water Heaters burn 
Socony Kerosene, the easy-to- 
get, clean, safe, cheap fuel. The 
one illustrated is No. 411, with 
double copper heating coils and 
Fast “Cobalt” Blue Chimney 
Burner which provides an in- 
tense flame beneath the water 
coils. There are other 
models, low in price, 
fully described in the 
FREE Perfection 


booklet. 
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Kerosene Water Heaters 


26 Broadway 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
Room 1207 L,, 26 Broadway, New York City 


I want to get more FREE information about 
the various models of Perfection Kerosene- 
Burning Water Heaters and how I can get hot 
water from my kitchen pump or faucet. 





My plumber’s name is ............-.-.-.-.. oe 
ee -_ 
FP SRNR sc nnsnanisnnsessuntasntdnaepelies oo 
Senset of BR. cocccnnssesscsncncnseceun eosce 
Town -State 








Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovery _ 


"I decided to try your Mobiloil,"” writes Fred C. Nichols 
of Delanson, New York, R.D. 2. “Right here I will say 
I wish I had decided before, and I would not have had to 
put in new rings and pistons this spring. 


**To say that I am pleased with Mobiloil is putting it 
mild. Such a change in my motor—I haven't had a plug 
out since I started using it. She runs so much smoother 
and so much more power. 


“I live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a very 
steep hill to get up on the farm, and on this hill I had a 
chance to notice my extra power—the motor starts as 
easy again. When you say it is worth a special trip to 
town you are right, it is, and I would rather make the 
trip than put any other oil in my crankcase. 


“T use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and draw; 
heavy loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on earth. 


**Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know—} 
probably it’s because I am so pleased with Mobiloil. I 
will use it on all my farm machinery next summer. Best’ 
(wishes to you and Mobiloil."’ 


Similar experiences await you! 


Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of countless 
farmers to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobiloil 
costs a few cents more per gallon than ordinary oil: But, 
despite this fact, ét is the most asked-for oil among farme : today. 


““Extra’’ power is what you want. It is what you get 
with the correct grade of Mobiloil in your crankcase. 
Think what that means in the operation of your tractor! 


The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you to a 
series of savings that far outbalance the slight extra 
price. Less wear. Fewer repairs and replacements. Greater 

Sie tcniaten 4 onenh te or freedom from carbon and overheating. 


dealer plete Chart. BH cccommends che correce 
grades box ali ¢ mrad eee yee Aad remember thas . .. “ 


Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary oils 
in a tractor. And many farmers report that Mobiloil cuts 
automotive magufacturers) GhRserz 6 oil consumption in cars and trucks from 10% to 50%. 


approve it! 


“The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil’ 
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\“E,”" Mobiloil Arctic (""Arc.""), Mobilol “A,” Mobiow “BB,” +) 
ead Mobiloil “B.~ 7 
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| : 3 E if Mobilol Anearby Mobiloil dealer will gladly 
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offer you a substantial reduction on quantity orders—barrels 
Mahe the chart your Suide and half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommends 
itself for two reasons, (1) the cash savings, and (2) the con- 
venience of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your 
Mobiloil dealer which grades of Mobiloil to use in your 
car, truck and tractor. He has the Mobiloil Chart which 
has been approved by 609 makers of automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment. 
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A York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffaly 
VACU UUM O [ L, COMPANY Geen, trades cttieach: dcfan! Soun. Oe, 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the “country! 











